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AUTUMN OUTING, 


| =~ | CROW Gettysburg, Luray, Natural Bridge, 
>) Richmond, 0ld Point Comfort, and 
R ‘ E Washington. 


A nine-day personally conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle- 
| field of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Washington will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia in a special train of Pullman parlor cars 
on Tuesday, October 9. The party will be in 
charge of a tourist agent and an experienced 
| echaperon. A whole day will be spent on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, a carriage drive, with 
lectures by an able guide, being included in the 
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I\ x ms pure, For 47 years we | Natural Bridge to view the wondrous natural 

1g S have done business in | formations. Sunday, October 14, will bespent at 


Old Point Comfort. At Richmond and Washing- 
ton opportunities will be presented to visit all the 
points of interest under intelligent guidance. 
The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Phil- 
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4 Court Street, or Pennsylvania Annex, foot Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn ; Broad Street, Newark, 
N.J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Write for price-list. 


H. B. KIRK & CO., 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LOST CONTINENT 


By Cutcliffe Hyne 


The author has laid his scenes in prehistoric times, on the lost continent of Atlantis, 
where a thrilling love drama is enacted. In its many dramatic situations the story rivals 
Rider Haggard’s ‘* She.” 





ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA 


By Kalman Mikszath 


A quaint and amusing tale of Slavic life by a writer who, in his own country, rivals 
Maurus Jokai in popularity. 


FRIENDS IN EXILE 


By Lloyd Bryce 


\ clever study of modern life by a writer whose reputation is already established. $1.25 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


Thé Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go, uta 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limite, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Cook’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent, its nutritive value can only be 
experience, 
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is one of its most famous brands. 
sumer—direct from the Distillery. 
poses, send us your order and the 
indicate the contents, by 


Express Prepaid. Quality Guaranteed. 


If not satisfactory, return the goods, 
and your money will be refunded. 


The E. L. Anderson Distilling Co., 
P. O. Box 422. Newport, Ky. 


We refer, by permission, to’: any Bank, Express 
Compeny, or business house in Newport, Kentucky. 
N. B.—We prepay express charges 1 
Comm Del., Ills., = fi Ky., Me., Md, N.H., fs. 
. Va. bs 
N.C. R.L,S 
five 


We can sell at this low price, for we sell only to the con- 
If you use Whiskey as a beverage or for medicinal pur- 
goods will be shipped in a plain box, with no marks to 
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ARRIVE CHICAGO 430 P. M. Jay. 
by the New York Central’s “ Lake Shore Limited.” The most 


comfortable and luxurious long-distance train in the world. 
1000 MILES IN 24 HOURS 
For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” send a postage- 


stamp to GeorcE H. Danieis, General Passenger Agent, Grand Centra! 
Station, New York. 
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The Strike Sttuation 
S to the general merits of the strike among 

the coal-miners, which at this writing 
has assumed formidable proportions, ’ 

there is much perplexity. As will be 

seen from a reference to an article upon 

the subject printed in another column of this is- 
sue of Harper’s Weex ty, prepared for us-after a 
special investigation of the situation by a re- 
liable correspondent, there are beyond all question 
grievances upon which a large number of the 
miners ere justified in making a firm stand against 
their principals. The story as it is told is not 
altogether ‘pleasant reading, and it is inevitable 
that the facts presented must arouse in the breast 
of any compassionate man a deep feeling of sym- 
pathy, if not of actual resentment against those 
who are responsible, for those who suffer. On 
the other hand, however deeply we may feel for 
those who for reasons beyond their control are 
in adversity, we must be careful before approving 
the course of the organization in ordering a gen- 
eral strike at this.time, or indeed at any other, 
which must result in awful distress in the imme- 
diate future. Apart from the political aspect of 
the situation, which has served to give a taint 
of insincerity to the movement, and to place cer- 
tain of the leaders under grave suspicion of play- 
ing fast and loose with great human interests 
for the benefit of designing politicians, there comes 
in the question of comparative suffering. Can 
any organization find justification for spreading 
misery and suffering throughout the whole land, 
in compelling the withdrawal from well-rewarded 
occupation of thousands of wage-earners who 
have no grievances against their employers, and 
upon whose daily efforts the welfare and health 
of thousands of others, women and children, vital- 
ly depend? We sometimes wonder if the men 
tc whose hands are: intrusted the interests of 
labor in this country realize the gravity of their 
responsibility-—whether or not they count the cost 
which their acts inflict not only upon themselves, 
but upon thousands of others with whose lives and 
happiness superficially they appear to have no con- 
cern.’ We have in the coal strike a precise case in 
point. Mr. MrrcHe..’s insistence upon “making 
the strike general instead of dealing directly with 
the real oppressors of the real sufferers is some- 
thing for which he will find little justification. 
It is but a reiteration of Mr. Powperty’s 
“ axiom ” that the “ injury of one is the concern of 
all,” an aphorism that cannot appeal with any de- 
gree of convincing force to the mind that thinks 
for itself. We should like to see the -reeeption . 
Mr. Mrrewxty would receive, for instance, -at the*, 
hands of a: wage-earner supporting a wife and a 
child and daily growing more and more hopeful 


of some day bettering his condition in. life, if-ix- 
an unofficial] capacity, unsupported. by -a powerful: 
organization, he were to say te -him thatthe wife .- 


and the child must go hungry, and the hopes for 
the future must be dashed forever to the ground, be- 
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cause sme other man miles away had a grievance 


a There ¢an be no doubt of 
on laborer would say ‘to Mr. 
There can be no question of what he 


ic pray MrircHe.. were Mr. MitcHe.t to © 


insist upon his point. No one questions the right 

of labor to organize; no one questions the value of 
labor organizations, well conducted, by means of 
which the toiling masses may secure such assist- 


' ance in ‘trouble and’ such ‘immunity from oppres- 


sion as is their clear and undisputed right. But 
it would seem that the granting of a power 80 
great to a single man, or to a small committee, 
that he, or they, can arbitrarily order contented 
‘and prosperous men to throw away their content 
and to destroy their prosperity, and, furthermore, 
to break faith with employers who have always 
treated them. fairly and squarely, is a mistake in- 


‘volving @ slavery. worse than any that lies in the — 
pewey er eae ace te teBick ins S59h eae te 


dependent ‘human being. 

We are not prepared at this moment to take 
sides with either of the parties in this present 
conflict. Wrongs there are which should be 
righted. It is no crime for the representatives of 
the sufferers to insist upon their rectification, but 


in advising a general strike, in compelling con- - 


tented and well-paid men to face a winter of idle- 
ness and poverty, in requiring satisfied laborers to 
break faith with employers who have never broken 
faith with them and who have treated them even 
generously, Mr. Mircuett and those behind him 
have taken upon their shoulders an -appalling re- 
sponsibility which no ordinary man would care 
to assume unless he were absolutely convinced of 
the justice of his cause. 


R. BRYAN’S letter of acceptance is now be- 
fore the public, and an interesting. bit of 
expansion it is. As a diffuse reiteration of 

the extraordinary principles of the Kansas City 
platform it is a conspicuous success. What the 
platform says in few words, Mr. Bryan repeats in 
Letter MANY: and as an instrument for 
Mr. Beyan’s Letter the promotion of Republican suc- 
cess at the polls in November his letter is second 
only, in importance, to the letter of t Mo- 
Kintey, referred to in the columns’ of this peri- 
odical last week. As we have already shown, the 
Democratic platform, the essence of the party 
faith, when presented in its most compact form, 
was of a peculiarly thin quality. Diluted by Mr. 
Bryan it is not by any manner of means strength- 
ened, although long years of experience as a news- 
paper reporter and stump speaker have made Mr. 
Bryan most adroit in the gentle art of padding. 
Granting, however, that the principles enunciated 
at Kansas City needed to be presented with a 
greater display of verbal fireworks, no one can 
complain of the results of Mr. Bryan’s labors. 

Of course, the letter is not a convincing docu- 
ment. Its author with his pen is not a convincing 
man, and if he really hopes to be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States he would have been 
wiser not to have written it. Spoken in the pres- 
ence of ten or twenty thousand people, upon whose 
passing emotions he could play with the fire of his 
eloquence, whose enthusiasms would respond to 
the magnetic quality of his own personality, the 
letter might have been far more effective. It re- 
quires a surcharged atmosphere to change vain 
utterance into pregnant argument. Lying cold 
and bare before the eye of the reader, in the un- 
compromising, uninspiring type of the daily news- 
paper, it is weak and colorless, unmoving, uncon- 
vineing, and, unfortunately for the hopes of the 
candidate, but makes more apparent than ever the 
insincerity, the sham, the hypocrisy of his cause. 

Mr. McKrx.ey’s letter was an achicvement in 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Bryan’s is not even a success in politics. 

The Populistic candidate may be able to hypno- 
tize a large number of the American people. That 
he will ever be able to appeal to the sober judg- 
ment of the country seems impossible to believe. 


N his: Cnntians of the silver question the best 
‘that can ‘be-said ‘of Mr. Bryan is that he has 
- the courage of his.convictions. He stands pre- 


_ cisely where he stood in 1896, as the advocate of a ~ 
debased currency, in spite of the fact that-he was - 


buried beneath an avalanche of contempt’ four 


dential campaign. The punishment he received in 





96 has taught him nothing, and this errant child 
eee en See on eS ee 


The new friend of Messrs. Otney and Scnurz 
then, proceeds to exploit the virtues of the ‘free 
riot and scuttled Supreme Court plans through 
which-four years ago he made his appeal to the 
passion, ignorance, and class hatred of the country, 
and which, if our memory serves, his present cham- 
pions once found unfit and incompatible with a 
sense of honor. He quotes Biackstone as glibly 
as a Sophomore might in support of his policy in- 
volving the destruction of the law’s integrity. 
This is an achievement in a way. We do not be- 
‘lieve that any other than Wituiam Jennines Bryan 
could have done such a thing. 

For their doses of Anti-Imperialism Mr. Bayan 
refers the readers of his letter back to his notifica- 
tion speech. Events have not changed his mind 
‘in respect to this. Precise knowledge of the’situa- 
tion, which he now has—or ought to have, for it is 
readily available—has failed to show him how 
foolish and shallow is this bogie of his own build- 
ing! He insists upon Militarism; he insists upon 
Imperialism ; he remains loyal to the cause of the 
enemies of his country, who are now shooting down 
American soldiers in the Philippine Islands. He 
rises superior to facts, and, like the modest, un- 
assuming private citizen he is, he cries aloud from 
the house-tops that because Wituiam JENNINGS 
Bryan says Imperialism exists, therefore Im- 
perialism is, be the facts what ss may. A Czar 


_ himself could take no higher stand. 


Altogether the letter is curious. It proves 
nothing that Mr. Bryan set out to prove, but it is 
convincing in an important particular: 


It demonstrates that Mr. Bryan belongs to the 


order of the Unteachable, and it is sadly true, as 
one of his’ semi-supporters, the Evening Post, has 
said, that his language “is not the language of 
statesmanship, but rather that of a candidate who 
is not very particular what he says, if it will bring 
him. the support of unthinking voters.” 


OE te sete 00 well 90 Sex, Gp sake of 
Mind prot it would be well if all heroes could 
ook be jer annseumate “Wadd placate eer 
upon their brow. What peculiar quality 
American climate it is that makes it seat fen 
for a-hero to last very long in 
7 Treatment this country we are not aware. 
Heroes That few who remain alive are 
sufficiently hardy to brave the fierce storm of adula- 
tion which breaks upon them at first, and is so 


. often followed by the bitter blast of envy, hatred, 


and malice, to which they are by the very loftiness 
of their altitude exposed, has been made more 
than ever clear in the past twelve months. When 
we think of the Dewey of a year ago and the 
Dewey of to-day, our hearts go out to him in sym- 
pathy for the sudden and summary lowering df the 
pedestal upon which he once stood. When we hark 
back two years and think upon a gallant act at the 
entrance to Santiago Harbor, greeted by an out- 
burst of ‘popular acclaim which has hardly. ever 
before greeted a mere lad, and then consider the 
present estate of the hero of the Merrimac, we 
must confess that we are much saddened thereby. 
It would not be fitting to’ paraphrase the famous 
remark of SHerman apropos of the Indian, to meet 
the situation. We do not believe that the only 
good hero is the dead hero, but we do believe, as 
we have already stated, that the hero for his own 
sake should be sequestrated for a period of ‘time, 
away from public acclaim, where in solitary reflec- 
tion he can think upon his deed, estimate its real 
value, and, upon emerging into the light of the 
world once more, comport himself with a modesty 
or an exhibition of pride precisely commensurate 
to the greatness of his act. Both Admiral Dewey 
and Lieutenant Hopson deserve well of their coun- 
trymen. Neither was entitled to the adulation 
originally lavished upon him. Neither has de- 
served the contemptible flings and jeers which have 
lately come to be the fashion. History will: place 
them lower than they were ; history will place them 

higher than they ate. - 
Had both these favored sons of the republic 
into retirement after the achieve- 


gone i 
ments of Manila’ Bay-and Santiago Harbor, apent 


a year in communing with nature and wi pelt, 
and remained silent always, their position 


- public eye to-day would have cee Gits. 
. ing to their friends 
‘themselves. *~ 


friends and more comfortable for 


otk sidir'it th wet tec bas Sor Diether te 


stop talking. 























a defiant. t against ‘the financial 
integrity of the country and the pros- 
perity of the people, his be- 
came a menace of destruction, ‘his 
election a disaster to be dreaded. 

There were cooler heads than his at Kansas City, 
however. And these felt the necessity upon 
them of providing some sort of mask behind which to 
hide the destructive purpose embodied in the plat- 
fornr from the eyes of the nation. With that end in 
view, they put forward two other “issues” care- 
fully constructed to frighten ard mislead voters. 
One was the issue of Imperialism, manufactured out 
of a tenuous fog of unfounded assumption. The other 
was the so-called Trust Issue, composed of the thin- 
nest of thin air, untouched even by a mist-of miscon- 

tion. ; .¢ 

ARPER’S WEEKLY has already and conclusively 
shown that the issue of Imperialism has no founda- 
tion whatever, except in excited i 
substance of fact anywhere to justi 
The Trust Issue is even worse provided 


to rest upon; for there is no party in this country 
which does not antagonize all of evil that the word 


Trust is commonly understood to mean. There is no ‘ 


party. which sustains or looks with tolerance upon 
any conspiracy to monopolize trade, to destroy compe- 
tition, or artificially to fix the prices of raw ma- 
terials on the one hand, and finished products on the 
other. There is no party that has aught but antag- 
onism to conspiracies of Greed against Need—con- 


spiracies which, as the Democratic Yietiorm truly . 


enough declares, “rob both producer consumer. 

Certainly the Republican party holds no brief for 
any such clients as these. If this were all that the 
Kansas City platform meant by its denunciation of 
Trusts, there could be no issue on that subject be- 
tween it and Republicanism. For it takes two to 
make an issue, as well as two to make a quarrel, and 
so far as such conspiracies are concerned, the Republi- 
ean platform is as age a as that adopted at Kan- 


sas City. The only difference is that the Republi- 


can. utterance calmly, discreetly, and conservatively 
points out a real evil’ and promises to combat it, 


while the plank on this subject in the Kansas City © 


platform is a barbaric cry of indiscriminate hostility, 
not. only to hurtful combinations, but, by irresi 


inference, to all those business enterprises that must ° 
be carried on by large aggregations of capital in cor- ° 


rate form—enterprises the destruction or the em- 


rrassment of which would strike down all crounericy. : 


and plunge the country into a chaos and 
of confusion. 

The Republican platform specifically condemns “ all 
conspiracies and combinations intended to restrict 


business, to create a to limit production, or 4 
u 


to control prices.” It further declares that its sup- 
porters “favor such legislation as will effectively re- 
strain and prevent all such abuses, protect and pro- 
mote competition, and secure the rights of producers, 
laborers, and all who are engaged in industry and 


The Democratic declaration is certainly not more 
emphatie or more explicit than this in its condemna- 


tion of conspiracies in restraint of trade. So far as ° 


such conspiracies are concerned—so far indeed as 
the Trust evil in any form is concerned—there can be 
no issue between the two parties, for the reason that 
there is no difference of opinion between them. But 
the Republican platform is at pains to discriminate 
between these hurtful conspi on the one hand 
and the legitimate combination of capital with in- 
dustry’ for the conduct of spud enterprises on the 
other. - It says, frankly, “ We recognize the necessity 
. ‘ty of the- honest co-operation of capital 
tend “ou *bapldly: intyeasing-totéign trede.” Surely, 
our Ta ; e.” Surely, 
this is he santiinent ‘all mén of sense, all men whose 
thinking Ys inspired by an 
tiy’s” ity. Kansas 


Tt suggests no appreciation, no un- 

fanding even, of the incalculable and indispen- 
sable services which aggregated capital, whether em- 
Pp in great or small enterprises, renders daily 
and hourly to the country and to all its people. It 
goes on instead to reveal.in further utterance the un- 
tempered, unthinking, and grossly ignorant Popu- 
listie purpose concealed behind the platitudes before 
put forward in denunciation of Trust conspiracies. 





wrote into his platform 


nings, and no 

its existence. 
with founda- © 
tions: It has not so much as a difference of opinion © 


- never tire of ring that 


_ly uttered judgment 
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It discloses the fact that the plank was put into the 
Democratic platform for the distinet’ purpose of win- 
ning the support of those Populists whose nomina- 
tion Mr. Bryan accepted the other day without one 
word of criticism upon their avowedly destructive in- 
tentions. It reveals the vitally important truth that 
the proclaimed Democratic hostility to Trust con- 


the name of capital, in wealth-producing, wage - 
ing work. The -> ama reveal ‘those 


between yr ged, Larrea ger Pode 


and 


that must otherwise remain forward 

the world’s work in ways impossible to private enter- 
ise. fen these servitors of wel- 
re the 


City platform discloses a blind, igno- . 


— and Rome Pe eae For it vg tg oe 
corpora asa ect synonym for it 
conspiracies, and in specific terms proposes 
ment of laws sing) upon all corporations restric- 
tions which, as has pady been shown in these col- 
umns, would drive greater part of them out of 
business, to the public’s immeasurable detriment. 

Here at. last we find an actual though misnamed 
“Trust Issue” between the two ies. So far as 
“all conspiracies and combinations intended to re- 
strict ness, to create monopolies, to limit pro- 
duction, or to control prices” are concerned, the Re- 
publican platform is as explicit in its condemnation 
ab weet Sil Monit S67 Vener cheese Mik Wap Ray 
can make it. The Republican pledge is equally em- 
phatic in behalf of “ such legislation as will effectively 
restrain and prevent all s abuses, protect and pro- 
mote competition, and secure the rights of producers, 
laborers, and all who are engaged in industry and 
commerce.” But when the Democratic party, under 
inspiration of the Populists, ye an indiscriminate 
statutory crusade > nst al rations, all capital, 
all thrift, and all intell t enterprise, there arises 
indeed a well-defined vital issue between them. 
Upon that issue there can be no two opinions among 
men who intelligently interest themselves in the pub- 
ae on oe who look about gen A ging on 
abundant -pervading prosperity, which the - 
sas City _programme threatens with a destruction as 
wanton and as senseless as any that barbarism has 
ever wreaked the creations of civilization. © 

The Populist-Democratic platform charges the Re- 
publicans with “dishonest paltering with the Trust 
evil,” and ist-Democratic orators and writers 
i the present Administra- 
<iuich ke’ Gungrem” Thay fi th onli 

\ that goes 
further back than March 4, 1897. They are at pains 
not to remember that the Administration preceding 
the present one was Democratic, that it was 


_ elected upon a pledge of hostility eres: and of 


the enforcement of the laws against them, quite as 


_emphatic and much more explicit than that. put for- 


ward at Kansas City. They conveniently forget that 

the Democratic ministration thus elected com- 

etely and utterly failed to do anything, even the 
t, toward the fulfilment of these promises. 

Still more im nt, they forget that the Demo- 
eratic Attorney ral, Richard Olney—one of the 
very ablest constitutional lawyers this country has 
ever produced—declared, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the subject, and after securing Supreme Court 
ruli upon it, that the anti-Trust law in the na- 
tional statute-books is void for unconstitutionality, 
and cannot be enforced. He further declared that the 
law in question, if it were valid at all, would make all 
corporations, all partnerships, and indeed all agree- 
ments to. ca on business criminal conspiracies, 

by enormous, fines and long terms of im- 


punishable a 
? Eepoement. Still further, this Democratic Attorney-. . 
: 1 decla t as a lawyer to be that _ 
while the several States have power to deal adequate- 
‘Iv with the subject, there is no power whatever in. 
to enact an anti-Trust law which shall be 


red his j 


Congress 
at once constitutional and effective. 

Yet in face of this carefully formed and deliberate- 
of an eminent Democratic At- 


, the Democra . accuses 
the existing Republican Admin of “ dishonest 
paltering” because it has not found means of en- 
forcing unconstitutional statutes, and because a Re- 
publican — has not enacted laws which ac- 
cording to this highest Democratic legal and official 
authority it has no constitutional power to enact. 


‘the impairment of contract 








Manifestly there is no sincerity in the Kansas City 
deliverance on this subject, no conviction behind it, 
no honesty inspiring it. It is an attempt to raise a 
national issue on a subject with which national au- 
thority, administrative and slative alike, has no 
|e whatever to deal. It is simply a device to 






tions. life and business which render neces- 
toodingt Gnaselal machinery in’ the ode 
gly i inery in the oun- 
- duct’ of affairs. Democratie-Populist 
is. t© play the bull in a china-shop aud 
all the ero in sight, with no reck whatever 
ui 


of ences... .- j 

In 80 ~ therefore, as the Trust Issue exists at all 
in national polities it is simply a question between 
discretion and indiscretion, between judicious repair 
and sledge-hammer destruction. 

But as Mr. Olney showed when he was Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Attorney-General this matter of Trust monopoly 
belonged” scarcely at all within the domain of na- 
tional legislation and administration, and almost 
wholly to the several States. The power of the 
States to legislate concerning it is complete, subject 
only to those constitutional restrainis which forbid 
igations, the coufisch- 
tion of er y, and the imvasion of natural human 
rights. er these restrictions every State is free to 
impose whatever conditions it may please upon the 
acquirement and exercise of corporate powers, and 
whatever — it may see fit upon the abuse of 
such privileges as it chooses to grant. There is not 
a Trust in all this land which is not organized under 
the laws of some individual State, holding its very 
existence by grace of a State grant, and subject abse- 
lutely to State contro}. It is to State and not to na- 
tional authority, therefore, that we must look fer 
the restraint of such abuses as may exist in the exer- 
cise of corporate power;.to State legislatures, State 
executives, and State courts, and not to or 
the President, that appeal should be made for such 
action as may be necessary to prevent and puuish 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. It is a fundamental 
principle in our federal system that the national goy- 
ernment has power to deal only with such matters as 
the Constitution commits to its charge, while the 

ernments and legislatures of the several States are 
ree. to deal with all matters except such as the Con- 
stitution forbids to.them. In this Trust matter, ae- 
cording to the high 1 and Democratic authority of 


Mr. , the na sroapeangy has practically no 
» power to act, while the States can effectively act. 


Ingeed, it was long ago established by court decisions 
that_aithout enacting any statutes at all on the sub- 
ject a State may restrain and punish attempts to 
create monopolies to forestall or otherwise control 
markets or arbitrarily to fix prices. 

New York State sely this nearly twenty 
years ago. Before any anti-Trust statute had been 
anywhere written into a law-book, proceedings were 
instituted in the New York courts against the Sugar 
Trust on the ground that it was a conspiracy to create 


. monopoly and control prices, and that such a con- 


spiracy was criminal at common law, whether forbid- 
den ~ express statute or not. The Sugar Trust em- 
ployed the ablest lawyers anywhere to be found, to 
combat. this contention, but the courts unhesitatingly 
éld. the dnanins, annulled the acter “ ~ par- 
sugar- company against which the pro- 
ceeding was betusbt and compelled the Sugar Trust to 
dissolve. The fonuna te por ras 9 Pp ized as a 
corporation, under rtue of New Jersey statu- 
tory law. Thus one State, without any statutory enact- 
ment on the subject, destroyed a Trust and drove it out 
of its borders; another State, by express statute, au- 
thorized the recreation of the Trust. 

Is it not clear that the subject belongs almost wholly 
to State regulation? Is it not manifest that the very 
structure and constitution of the republic forbid Cor- 
gress and the President to deal with it at all, except in 
very limited and necessarily ineffective ways? Is it 
not manifest that any attempt on the part of the 
national authorities to assume the functions of the 
several States in such a matter would be a revolu- 
os act of usurpation distinctly and very danger- 
ously imperialistic in character? 
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THE MALLORY LINE WHARF. MARKET STREET. 
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# The Strike of the Pennsylvania Coal-Miners wt 


© put the yardstick to the condition of the 

anthracite minern who are on strike in Penn- 

sylvania is impossible. No man may say 

whether or not they were warranted in goin 

out a week ago last Monday. That they wi 

better their condition is extremely improba- 
pte. That there is room for betterment is unfortunate- 
y true. 

It is equally true, however, that the bulk of the men 
are better off to-day than they have. been at any time 
since the years following the civil war. The miners 
themselves will admit as much. With all other classes 
in the United States their condition has steadily im- 
proved in the last two years. Few trades have felt the 
touch of prosperity more sharply. Instead of work- 
ing one hundred days or one hundred cud fifty days, 
as they did previous te 1898, most of the miners have 
had practically full time, from twenty to twenty-two 
days a month. ' 

It seems strange, therefore, that the men should 
have chosen this particular time to strike. Several 
explanations have been offered. It has been suggested 
on many sides that politics has to do with it. The 
strike leaders deny this vehemently, but. the rumor 
persists. That Mr. Bryan’s rs have looked 
about anxiously for something to offset the ery of ‘the 
“full dinner-pail,” every one knows, The anthracite 
miners certainly offered a fine opportunity, For years 


they have chafed under a system of compensation that ~ 


is singularly erude, It left an.opening.for a series of 
almost endless-ebuses.  Tiftod many cases this Opening 
was taken advantage of by operators and their super- 
intendents and foremen. The result was that the whole 
mass of mine employees have been disaffected, not- 
withstanding their steadily increasing prosperity, and 
the fact that little more than 20 per cent. of the men 
were directly abused. 

Instead of having a fixed scale the miners for the 
past thirty or forty years have worked under a system 
that leaves. their earning practically at the mercy of 
their immediate superior. A miner never knows at 
the end of a day what he has earned. He may have 
worked like a slave for ten hours and made only one 
doilar. He may have put in only five hours and made 
a dollar for each hour. It depends largely upon the 
eaprice of his “‘ boss ”—4, e., the mine foreman. It is 
this system that is undoubtedly at the root of all the 
troubie. 

Every miner is practically an independent business 
man. He works on contract—so much pay for so much 
materia! delivered to the breaker. He furnishes, or is 
supposed to furnish, his own helper or laborer. The 
latter loads into the ear the coal that the miner has 
taken out with drill, pick, and powder. For this work 
the laborer reeeives one-third of the gross earnings. 
The miner gets the other two-thirds; but out of his 
share he is compeiled to pay for the — used, for 
the oil burned by himself and his laborer, for the 
sharpening of his tools, and for such other incidental 
expenses as may happen. 

Under normal conditions this system would work 
well enough. But the anthracite miner must take all 
the business risks that any other contractor takes 
without having the least control over his work. In 
many mines he has not even the privilege of hiring 
his own laborer. The mine foreman does this, and 
uses his power to exact tribute. 


The miner must take the particular breast or cham- 
ber assigned’ to him by the foreman. If the foreman 
is unscrupulous or tyrannical he sees to it that the 


“soft” places, where coal is plenty and the rock is 
light, ig given to the man who pays for the privilege 
or plays the favorite. The miner who- does not “ stand 
in” gets hard places where he may sometimes drill and 
blast all day and bring down only enough coal to fill 
one or two cars. Nor is this the end of the foreman’s 
power. He has the right to “dock” the miner for 
impurities found in the coal. The amount of this dock- 
age is fixed arbitrarily by the foreman or superin- 
tendent. The miner has no voice in the matter.’ His 
coal is shovelled inte a car bearing his number down 
in the mine, and carted off by the company’s mule. It 
is hoisted to the top of the “ breaker,” the huge struc- 
ture at the mouth of the shaft, where the coal is broken 
inte sizes, sorted, and sent through chutes to the rail- 
road cars below. At the top of the “ breaker” is. the 
“ docking boss,” a checking clerk employed by the fore- 
man. He takes the number of the miner’s car as its 
contenis. are emptied into the. breaker, -eredits it to 
the miner by number, and docks for rock,dirt,and other 
impurities. The amount of this dockage is entirely. at 


the discretion of the “ docking boss.” He may make 
it one per cent. or thirty. The miner, who never sees 
his coal again after the mule-drivers have carried it 


away, must abide by the judgment of the “ docking 





boss,” and what this judgment is the miner does not 


know until the end of the day, sometimes-not until. 


the end of the month. He could not dispute the amount 
of. the dockage if he would, for the Stein with 


which he is charged have been thrown away in the 
great “culm” pile that towers like a moun in the 


shadow of the breaker. I have seen due-bill after due- 
bill where the miner was docked 20 and 25. per. cent. 
The outrage of this is shown bv the accounts of the 
honest companies, where the average dockage is less 
than 3 per cent. It is only fair to say that fully 80 
or 85 per cent. of the companies are honest in their 
dockage, but this does not alter the fact that the sys- 
tem is general, that it gives practically unlimited op- 
portunities to rob the miner, and that there are many 
Fee where these Opportunities are employed to 
the full. 

One of the demands: of the strikers is that they 
shall be allowed to hire at their own expense a “ check- 
ing weighman,”, who will be at the of the breaker 
jointly with the company's . boss.” This is a 
most reasonable request, and that system has not 
heen adopted long ago is one of the many evidences of 





the unbusinesslike conditions that exist in the.anthra- 





operator according to the general forniation. If it be 
a high vein with lots of clean coal and plenty of 
working-room, the miner is allowed about pe pee 
or ninety cents per car. If it be a low vein, where the 
miner must work in a stooping tion or where he 
must perhaps lie prone on his abdomen to pick and 
drill, and if the formation be roeky, the price may be 
as high as $1 10. There is no fixed system of deter- 
mining the price. It is largely haphazard guess-work. 
The operator and his men have the final say in deter- 
mining the amount to be paid, and as they are of 
necessity shrewder than the miner it invariably works 
out that the workman gets the worst of the decision 
in the collieries where the miners are not over-nice. 

Fortunately most of the operators, especially the big 
companies, are fair. But the smaller men are often 
grasping, and it is not infrequently the case that the 
miner is driven to the only remedy—a strike against 
the operator’s decision. y recently there was a 
pro!onged strike in one of the Scranton collieries, 
where the men refused point-blank to t the o 
erator’s valuation. It so happened that the men in 
this colliery were organized, after a sharp struggle 
they gained their point. 

The main hardship of the flexible “ allowance” sys- 
tem, however, comes after the general price has been 
determined. The vein may run clear and easy for 
some time after it has been opened, and then the 
miner meets a large deposit of rock and other hard 


matter in which there is little or no coal. He must 


blast through this and clear it out. Manifestly he can 
make nothing out of the little coal he gets, and he is 
entitled to a special “allowance” or “ya ” for 
the rock removed. In the big collieries that are run 
by honest foremen it sometimes happens that a, miner 
makes more out of rock-work than he does in a clear 
chamber. These foremen allow for the fact that it is 
much harder“work drilling rock than it is drilling coal. 
They also allow for the fact that the miner to make 
any headway must work longer hours, perhaps twice 
as long as he would in coal, and he must use a great 
deal more powder, which he buys from the company. 
Therefore the foremen are liberal, or rather just, and 

y according to the work done. In one such colliery 
gt due-bills giving the men on “hard” work an 
average of $4 a day. But generally it is the other 
way. I came across scores of cases where men worked 
from eight to twelve hours a day in hard places to 
earn $20 to $30 a month of twenty to twenty-two 
working days. And it was work the hardship of which 
no one can appreciate who has not been down in the 
anthracite catacombs. | 

The car system of payment would also seem to work 
hardships which might be ameliorated. There is 
su peeet to be a standard, the “ Diamond ” car, which 
holds in the neighborhood of 3000 pounds. The legal 
ton is 2240. The difference between this and the 3000 
pounds is supposed: to allow for the impurities, for 
which the men are charged a second time by the “ dock- 
ing boss.” But the standard is entirely supposititious. 
In the entire mining region there are probably not two 
companies where cars are of the same size, and some 
of the tricks resorted to by the-dishonest operators are 
deprecable. For example, there are thousands of cars 


pet er My HE Wyoming, and Lehigh valleys that 
are built without braces, so that they spread under the 
i aban oe nengh = team were uired to fill a 
» rub bag with all it could hold. Some of 
; cars spread so that they hold 15 per cent. more 
coal than their normal dimensions will it. Almost 
without exception in the smaller. collieries the cars are 
‘topped from time to time until their sides are from 
four inches to a foot higher. than they were when built. 
The cars in other collieries are built deliberately so 
as to deceive the eye, on the reversed principle of the 
“ Bowery” schooner that appears to the uninitiated 
to hold twice as much beer as the thin glassware served 
on Broadway. There are any number of cars in the 
anthracite region that. hold over 4000 pounds. And 
their irregularity is glaring. On one occasion I saw 
four cars at a repair-shop that varied in size from 
10 to 25 per cent. 

But the most curious situation of all is found im the 
power question. It is almost inconceivable that. in 
hese times of clean-cut, modern business methods 
great corporations should share with small «firms in 
the administration of a system that would, shock the 
business 


‘eet : i hevstrike hin 
Sv aereer rove powder up to $6 and'$7 a 


the miners were comparatively few, their wages were 
high, running frequently to $50 and $60 a week, and 
they controlled the situation. They declined to stand 
the increase, and the operators had to submit, furmish- 
ing the powder as they had in the past at $3 a keg. 
After the war, powder fell steadily, until to-day it sells 
at about $1°10 a keg delivered at the mines. The 
price to the miners was reduced years ago to $2 75 
in some parts of the anthracite fields, and elsewhere to 
$2, and in other localities to $1 50. It is claimed by 
the operators that where the higher prices prevail, the 
miners receive higher wages in the complicated system 
known as the sliding scale. The men are not allowed 
to supply their own powder. 

The. other abuses.of which the miners complain are 
confined practically, to less than 25 per cent. of the 
collieries. The other 75 per cent. treat their men 
fairly, and, as such labor goes, the miners and the 
mine-workers are very. fairly. paid. I examined the 
pay-rolls of a number of the large mines and found 
the average pay about, $2 25 for miners and $1 90 for 
laborers. Some of. the men ran as high as $95 net 
for a month’s work. The general scale of wage, too, 
is very good. For example, in the D., L., & W. mines 
engineers are. paid: $231 a day, firemen $1 56, out- 
side laborers $1 45, and breaker-boys. 55 cents to $1. 
For work inside the mines.the company pays its door- 
boys 60 to 90 cents a.day; driver boys, $1 05 to $1 37; 
miners, $1.52 to $1 61; mine laborers (old men of 
the pension class), $1 61; regular laborers, $1 93; 
timbermen, $2 23; track-layers, $2 23. 

The other big companies do about as well by their 
men, and within the past two years, since prosperity 
was restored, there has been plenty of work. J 

The smaller companies, however, have not always 
treated their men well. In spite of the law some have 
maintained “company” stores; docked excessively ; 
and they have taken advantage of the mine-workers 
in other ways. To this they in turn have been largely 
driven by the big companies. These latter are the 
railroad companies. They control absolutely the mar- 
keting of every ton of coal mined. Since they formed 
a combination the small operators have been abso- 
lutely at their mercy. Freight rates have been fixed 
on the principle of “all that the traffie will bear,” 
The result is that many of the independent operators 
deliver their coal to the railroad companies practi- 
cally at what it costs them to mine it. It must be 
remembered that if the “ company” store did not ex- 
ist in a score of mining patches, miles ron er 
any village, the miners and their families Ter 
great inconvenience. 

Altogether the situation is peculiar. Only one 
seems clear. The men have a rather poor p . 
success.. The railway companies that control the 
of the mines say their men are well paid, and thi 






of the abuses like the company store and company dec- 
tor exist. They have millions to spend to keep up the 
fight. i j 

The small operators could not exist if they did not 
practise the schemes the men complain of. Hence they 
won’t give in even if the big fellows would let them. 
Hence the hopelessness of the situation. 
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A MINER’S COTTAGE. SAM MORGANS, THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AT SCRANTON, 
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WHALEBACKS USED TO CARRY ORE. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST STEAMERS ON THE LAKES. 


The Most Remarkable Year in the History of the Great Lakes 


T is not often that the designation of a superla- 

tive may be —— to the record of two suc- 

cessive years, but an exception is afforded by 

the history of the navigation and commerce of 

the Great Lakes during the two closing years 

of the century. The year 1899, which witnessed 
the advent of the Rockefellers, Carnegies, and other 
great money powers into the field of fresh-water 
transportation on an extensive scale, saw the evolu- 
tion of larger vessels than it had heretofore been sup- 
posed were practicable for service on the inland seas. 
It witnes also the moving of millions of tons of 
freight in excess of what had been handled in any 
single year before, and thus it was an entirely natural 
concession that it should be accounted the most ex- 
traordinary year since vessels began to ply this unique 
chain of waterways, aggregating more than a thousand 
miles in | h. 

But the triumph of the year just is to be at best 
a fleeting one, a there is al : gon assurance that 
1900 will unfold far more surprising tales of wonders. 
The twelvemonth dawning will, for one thing, intro- 
duce to their field of usefulness the first 500-foot 
vessels ever constructed on the Lakes—vessels: fully as 
large as the transatlantic liners of a few years ago, 
and which when the project of their construction was 
first broached were the object of quite as many ex- 
pressions of incredulity as is the ,1000-foot vessel to- 
day. Fully as important-is the invention of new ma- 
chinery which will enable a reduction of almost fifty 
per cent. in the time required for the unloading of 
the huge freight-carrying boats. Then there is pro- 
posed an engineering scheme for raising the levels 
of the Lakes two or three feet, and finally there are 
the possibilities unfolded by the opening in the spring 
of a waterway of moderate depth connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 

A considerable portion of the citizens of the United 
States have for some time taken a particular pride 
in the shipping interests of the Great Lakes. ere 
have been years within the past decade when the ag- 
gregate tonnage of the new vessels built at the ports 
on the Lakes exceeded that of all the other ship-yards 
in the country combined, and the last 5 of the 
Bureau of Navigation of the Treasury Department, 
issued a few weeks since, showed that of good-sized 
steam-vessels—that is, craft.of 1000 tons burden or 
more—the Lakes have almost four hundred, while in 
all other parts of the United States there are only two 
hundred and fifty such vessels. Naturally, therefore, 
there was a great hue-and-cry a few months ago when 
it appeared as if the independent vessel-owner of 
moderate means was being crowded out of the field 
of Lake transportation, 

It is a question, however, whether the wealth and 
influence of the great edrporations of the iron and 
steel producing world are not just what js needed to 
develop the untold resources of these five huge ‘ponds, 
which contain upwards of one-half of the fresh water 
on the globe. en, some years ago, John D. Rocke- 
feller came into ion of a number of ‘iron-mines 
in the Lake Superior district and the railroads which 
connected them with the ports at the head of the 
Lakes, he speedily realized that if he were to be in a 
position to meet competition he must be in — 
of his own fleet of vessels for the purpose of carrying 
his ore to the iron-furnaces in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burg, which constitute the chief consumers. The 
dozen vessels which were then contracted for marked 
the commencement of the new era in Lake shipping. 
Not only did they signal the entrance of the mine- 
operator into the transportation field on a greater 
seale than ever before, but they introduced larger and 
stronger vessels than had been contemplated in the 
wildest dreams of the old-time navigators. 

The magnate of the Standard Oil Company was, 
however, somewhat more advanced in his ideas than 
many of his competitors in business. Save for con- 
stant additions to the Rockefeller fleet, matters ran 


along very much as before for several years. Then 
came 1899 with the purchases of vessels, which may be 
characterized as nothing more nor less than a grand 
scramble for tonnage. Mr. Rockefeller offered to sell 
to the Carnegie Steel Company his entire holdings of 
mines, ore-carrying rail and vessels, at a price re- 
ported to be $50000,000. The Carnegie officials de- 
clined the proposition. The richest man in the world 
sought to maintain his supremacy by a series of rapid- 
ly executed maneuvres. He contracted for the con- 
struction of new vessels, chartered others for the en- 
tire year 1900, and purchased still others outright, 
among the latter the entire fleet of a score and a half 
of those unique vessels known as “ whalebacks,” and 
for which he paid something like $3,000,000. Alto- 
gether there will be operated under Mr. Rockefeller’s 
direction, on the Lakes during the coming summer, 
fully seventy vessels, and they comprise what is un- 
questionably the most remarkable single fleet which 
has ever been in service under the American flag. 

Meanwhile the great iron and steel producing com- 
binations or “ trusts,” which came into existence dur- 
ing 1899, had not been idle by any means. It was no 
fever which came to them by contest. but a fight for 
existence. secured vessels when and where they 
might, and seldom did the matter of price stand as a 
barrier to a transfer. Almost one hundred and fifty 
vessels changed hands during the last six months of 
the year. In some cases old vessels which had earned 
for their owners their cost several times over were 
sold at original cost price, and in others premiums 
ranging anywhere from $30,000 to $50,000 were paid 
for vessels simply contracted for—merely the 
of an option, as it were—because the oe com- 
panies could book no new orders. If the independent 
vessel-owner was being crowded out, it was apparent 
that he was reaping a golden harvest in passing. 

The American Steel and Wire Company purchased 
a fleet of the largest vessels on the Lakes, and con- 
tracted for the construction of half a dozen new ves- 
sels—among them the 500-foot steamers previously 
mentioned. The National Steel Company, another one 
of the new combinations, purchased from M. A. Hanna 
& Co. mines capable of producing about a million and 
a quarter tons of ore per year, and vessels capable of 
transporting almost that much. A remarkable feature 


of the transaction was found in the fact that Mr..L. C.° 


Hanna, a brother of the Senator, managed to effect 
this transfer of property—not merely as to control, 
but practically the entire stock of the four corpora- 
tions embraced—without the necessity of calling’ a 
single meeting of directors. 

e Carnegie Steel Company might have ~ been 
worsted in this struggle between giants had it not been 
for an unexpected little coup. a, FE sgrtnenenye all 
the suitable vessels they could find, but. these repre- 
sented but a drop in the bucket beside*their re- 
ments. It had been announced that none of the e@ 
ship-yards could undertake any more -work for de- 
livery in 1900. However, the Carnegie people found 
that it was a case not of incapacity but of inability 
to secure ship-plates. They made a proposal to them- 
selves furnish the material for half a dozen extra ves- 
sels, and before many people were fully aware of the 
status of the affairs the contracts for these additional 
ships had been closed. 

hile these events were transpiring the Lake ship- 
builders themselves had been planning for new condi- 
tions. The seven principal steel-ship building plants 
on the inland seas were amalgamated into a combina- 
tion with a capital of $14,000,000, and’ plans were 
made for the extension and improvement of several of 
the yards. In conformity with the other’extraordinary 
soon > od it may be said that there has never been a 

riod in the history of vessel-construction on the 
es to compare with the era which was inaugurated 
six months ago, and which will continue through this 
year. There are now under construction, to come out 
during 1900, more than two dozen steel vessels, many 


of them of the largest size—that is, capable of carrying 
a cargo of from 8000 to 9000 net tons. Indeed, the 
= increase in the size of Lake ships is well il- 
ustrated by the fact that the total tonnage under 
construction at this time a year ago, when there were 
almost as many vessels building, was only about half 
what it is to-day. 

It will thus be seen that ail the transportation in- 
terests of our fresh-water seas stand, like a laborer 
with bared arms, ready for the task of maximum pro- 
portions which is to come this yeer, and no one at all! 
conversant with conditions can doubt that it will 

rove an achievement worthy of the workers. The 
ake vessels brought down 





stage cf its journey abroad, and 
there will be larger shipments of coaj destined for the 

cities of the Northwest. 

Tf more difficult transportation problems are to be 
imposed, however, those who are to wrestle with their 
solution will have thé assistance of new products of 
man’s ingenuity. At the ports at the head of Lake 
Superior hundreds of thousands of dollars are being 

in the construction of new “ pockets,” huge 
bins from which the iron ore slides so rapidly that it 
is possible to place a cargo of seven or eight thousand 
tons aboard a vessel in three or four hours. At Chi- 
cago new elevators aggregating millions of bushels in 
capacity are well along toward completion. At sev- 
eral of the ports on Lake Erie there have recently been 
constructed ears ey machines which will pick up a 
railroad car loaded with coal, overturn it, dumping its 
contents into the hold of a ship and return the empty 
ear to the track, all within the space of a minute. 
Finally, best of all, the opening of navigation in the 
spring will witness the first successful operation of a 
mechanical ore-unloader. For years the vesselmen 
have been chafing under the rather tedious system of 
unloading the ore-boats by means of immense gangs of 
men. Now comes this interesting new machine with 
its’ massive walking-beam and ciam-shell bucket, 
scooping up ten tons of ore at a time, and with sev- 
eral of these employed on a vessel it will be possible 
to remove the largest cargo in half a day. 

The Lake vesselmen find two causes for congratula- 
tion in the — of a long season of navigation and 
in the small number of vessels lost during 1899. Oft- 
times the vessels which disappear from the inland seas 
in a single year will aggregate $1,000,000 in value, but 
last year they footed up scarcely a third of that sum. 
Then, too, the high freight rates assured for this sea- 
son mean la ior the vesselmen, With fair 
fortune the -size vessels will be able ‘to make a 
net profit of from $40,000 to $60,000 each on the sea- 
son, and the larger craft will prove correspondingly 
more remunerative. 

Several new projects there are on the horizon which 
appear like ha of greater prosperity for all the 
Lake interests. ief among these are the enlarged 
St. Lawrence canals, to be opened in the spring, and 
which will permit of the free passage between Lakes 
and ocean of vessels not exceeding 260 feet in length. 
Then there is the plan of the United States engineers 
for raising the level of the Lakes by the construction of 
a million-dollar dam above Niagara Falls, the pro- 
—< improvement of the Erie Canal, and the possibil- 
ty that the recently opened Chicago drainage canal 
may ultimately prove another link in a transportatio: 
chain between the Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, vié 
the Mississippi. 

Watoon Fawcerr. 
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CHAPTER IV 
“WR. SMITH ” CHEZ LUI : 


O-DAY is Tuesday, the 26th of June, and 
having left London at nine o’clock by the da 
express, we are due in Paris at five. Thro 
the windows of the second-class carri I 
can see that the country is rapidly taking 
on the familiar features that characterize 

the suburbs of great cities; in half an hour I shall be 
in the French capital. 

So far, so good, for I had been able to make a sat- 
isfactory bargain with the Consolidated Amusement 
Company of London, and the interesting roll of cellu- 
loid film is safely stowed away in my Gladstone bag. 
Now that I have my evidence, I feel certain that m 


business with “ Mr. Smith ” will be quickly despatched. - 


I shall tell my story as simply as I can, and then pro- 
duce the cinematographic roll as ocular demonstra- 
tion of my good faith. “Mr. Smith” can believe or 
not, as he pleases, but he can hardly doubt the sincer- 
ity of my friendly offices, and he should be properly 
grateful for them. He may even invite me to stay to 
dinner, but I shall refuse; my services up to this point 
have been so purely disinterested that Mt would be a 
pity to color them even by a shade of self-seeking. 
Having placed “ Mr. Smith” under a crushing sense 
of obligation, I shall bow and retire. A couple of days 
.in which to glance at Paris, and then to Scotland and 
St. Andrews, always remembering that I must be at 
Liverpool by Saturday, July 7, in time to claim my 
berth on the Lucania. 

Speaking of vacations brings up the shameful re- 
membrance that I have still neglected to write to 
Murchison; in decency I ought to send him a cable. 
But apologies at twenty-five cents a word are an ex- 
pensive luxury, and I shall be back in New York almost 
as soon as a letter can reach him. After all, Murchi- 
zon is a good fellow, and he will forgive me for keep- 
ing him waiting for so long at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Now that I think of it, there is literally ae 
who is acquainted with my present whereabouts. 
did not think it necessary to make a confidant of any 
one at the office, and I have no immediate family, 
with the exception of a married sister, who happens 
to be travelling in California. I have simply —— 
out of sight for three or four weeks, and it will 
time enough to explain when I choose to reappear. So 
long as I am at my desk by Monday, July 16, it is no- 
body’s business where I am or what I may be doing. 
But, of course, I do owe Murchison an a logy, and it 
shall be a handsome one—the best travelling- that 
money can buy in London. 

More brick and mortar, and finally an interminable 
railway yard shut in by lofty buildings. The train 
slackens speed, and sways in and out over innumer- 
able points; the guards fling open the doors of the 
carriages, and a uniformed porter appears at the step. 
We have arrived—this is the Gare du Nord, and 
Paris. 

I installed myself at a small hotel not far away 
from the fashionable quarter, and having hastily re- 
moved the obvious stains of travel, I looked at my 
watch and considered. It was half after six, and the 
Rue d’Alger was but a few minutes’ walk. Would it 
not be wise to stroll down there immediately and en- 
deavor to see “ Mr. Smith,” or at least arrange for an 
interview to-morrow? The sooner the business is over 
with the better, and at this hour of the day I should 
be pretty sure of finding him at home. Yes; I will go. 

I have decided that it will be imprudent to e 
along the cinematographic record upon this my pre- 
liminary visit to “Mr. Smith” chez Wi. The Rue 
d’Alger is a quiet street, running from the Rivoli to 
the Rue St.-Honoré, and it is more than likely that 
my “Mr. Smith” is a member of the most respecta- 
ble society. For all that my mission is a delicate one, 
and it will be only discreet to know with whom I have 
to deal. If this preliminary interview is satisfactory, 
nothing can be easier than to arrange for a subsequent 
meeting, when I can acquit myself of my self-imposed 
trust by placing the evidence~in the proper hands. 

1 hardly like, however, to leave the precious record 
at my room, nor do I care to commit it to the keeping 
of mine host of the Hotel —— A better plan will 
be to step in at the office of the New York Herald and 
ask to have the little parcel put in the safe and kept 
until I ean call for it. 

The clerk at the Herald office was quite willing to 
oblige a fellow-countryman in so triflmg a request, 
and I made my way to the Rue d’Alger with a lighten- 
ed heart. 

As I had expected, number dia-huit turned out to 
be a small hotel, but it is certainly all that can be 
desired in the matter of appointments. It is presum- 
ably affected = wealthy people of quiet tastes, who 
give it a regular and profitable patronage, and the 
proprietor is not obliged to worry himself over the 
coming and going of tourists and transient custom. 

I entered and inquired if-a gentleman by the name 
of Smith was among the guests of the house. The 
good-looking young woman in the tiny office shook her 
head, doubtfully. 


“Perhaps, then, ‘Mister Smith.” I made this 


amendment with some hesitation, but the effect was 
immediate. . 

“ Mistaire Smeeth! Ah, yes; I remember now. You 
wish to see him?” 

I offered my 
words explaini 


ficulty a servant was finally summoned and commis- 
sioned to deliver m , 


ha 
the tricks been long ago played out and counted up? 
Well, I shall-soon know; there comes the y 
“Will m’sieu be good to follow?” “Mr. 
‘premier, and comprise 


‘hallway. I am re- 


end opens and an elderly gentleman enters. I 
bow, and for a moment or two we face each other in 
silence, It is the salute, the preliminary courteous 
to the actual assault. 

In one thing I have the ad 
“Mr. Smith” withont hesitation. e thin face wit 
white mustache and imperial, the keen eyes with their 
heavy brows, the missing left arm; it is he without a 
doubt, the old man of the little drama on Dover pier. 
But it is not my place to 


“Mr. Nicholas Cary—of | don, may I ask?” This 


in excellent English. 
“No; of New York.” 


“You may assume that I am acting for him. But 
pray be seated.” 

“Mr. Smith” adjusts his pi , and reads the 
slip of paper with great attention. But I can see that 
he is taking the ow of studying me as well. 
He looks up suddenly. 

“ What ts your interest in this affair, Mr—er— 

os 


“Merely that of a stranger who desires to render a 
service. As a matter of fact, I know but little, and 
that indirectly, of the transaction.” 

“Transaction! Hum!, That is a curious term to 
spply in this connection. It is a simple loss of which 

s advertisement ks.” 

“ As you please,” I answer, indifferently. “The in- 
cident, then, occurred on March 25, the scene 
the Dover pier of the mail route between London 
Paris. You were a passenger, and just before the 
steamer sailed you lost a small packet from your de- 
spatch-box.” 

“ Ah, it was before the departure of the boat—that 


is very in el 

The old gen n is assuredly an expert in the 
art of extracting useful information, but this is not 
the time to show my hand. I owe it to myself to 
no further until I can back up what I have to say 
the evidence of the photographic record. And so 
explain rather lamely that I am ready at some sub- 
sequent interview to give all the information that I 
may possess on the subject: At any hour, then, in 
the morning that may be convenient to “ Mr. Smith.” 

“You were oe. = ‘the—er—incident ?” 
continues my | sitor, perturbable serenity. 

“No; and, ay mo. sense, ” JT make this am- 


anxious now to get away. 

“Mr. Smith” put out his hand with Sk g aw that 
somehow compelled obedience, and I back into 
my chair. ; 

“ Of course, Mr. Cary, you are acquainted with the 


contents of this ” 

me. 2 reat 4g the assertion confidently, as I had 
the right to do. 

“ You surprise me. - You do not know, then, that the 
‘small parcel enclosed in a chamois-leather bag’ con- 
tained the ‘ Cardinal’s Rose ’?” 

“ The ‘ Cardinal’s Rose ’?” 

“Precisely. The t ruby to the crown- 
jewels of Aetolia. It is the finest ruby in the world, 
and familiar to all connoisseurs in ous stones.” 

I explained that my acquaintance with the subject 
was very limited. A working newspaper man, on 
$1800 a year, can have but little occasion to deal in 
such luxuries as crown-jewels. And as for this par- 


ticular “ Cardinal’s Rose,” I had never even heard of 


it. 

“Mr. Smith ” listened with an amused smile. “Then 
you are equally ignorant of its value?” he inquired, 
—: 

“ Absolutely so.” 





not? My friend understands little or no 


“The Rajah of Buddapore sold it to his Majesty 
Basil I. for a sum equivalent to a million of your 
dollars. But that was far below its real value, and it 
was only because the Rajah had to have the money 
that he sold it at all. It may be worth four or five 
times that amount, but, of course, a jewel like this is 
not in the open market—it is not supposed to 
get there” he added, pa rere 

irae ant: t ioteatiy: somgaed tees ny pet 
gai , tly recognized that my posi- 
pect ob Shoot the Shanes I ie know 

a e ce rtable pro 

“= that is valued in the millions ee to keep Tthetr 

is at hand. As it was, I had absolutely no- 

to show that I was really Nicholas Cary, sub- 

of the New World Review, and a reputable citi- 

Greater New York. I had neither passport nor 

of ey es there = no one at the American 

Embassy w w me. y by cabling could I es- 

tablish _my identity, and in the mean time “Mr. 

” was waiting for his explanation. 

was but one thing to do. I would tell the 

story just as it was, and then ask “Mr. Smith” to 

pee sere me to the Herald office for the proof. I 
] up and met his eye squarely. 

© tell what I know of the affair,” I 


editor 
zen of 
letter 


“Mr. Smith” smiled, and begged that I would begin 
at once. But before I could do so, a door opened and 
a third person entered the room. “Mr.. Smith” 


A few words passed 
Evidently they were 
the closest terms of intimacy; and I myself had 
: gentleman as an old ac- 

Fur Coat” in person. 

dt But I took my reso- 


ork,” “explained “ Mr. 
my direction. 
k French, do you 
English.” 
I bowed. “Yes; but my communication was to be 
absolutely confidential.” 
“ Precisely, my dear Mr. A but when I inform 
mtleman is the Chevalier du Midi, "a 
to 


nformation that * ed feel inclined to give.” 

e slightest idea of who the 
Chevalier du Midi may be, but I do know that he is the 
last person in the world who should hear what I have 
to say. Of what use to make an open accusation, 
even though the photographic record might be ad- 
duced to prove my ? 

The only chance is to persist in my refusal to tell 
berg f except to “Mr. Smith” alone. But I am 
afraid that it will be difficult to persuade him that I 
am the better judge of what is vital to his interests. 
No matter; I will put a bold face upon the issue thus 
joined. . 

“TI must decline to speak except in private,” I an- 
swered, steadily. 

The General, as the young man has once or twice 
addressed him, frowned,-and then beckoned to the 
embrasure of a window in the far corner of the roor 
— they continued for some minutes talking earnest- 
ly. 

Oddly enough, I rather like the face of this young 
Chevalier du Midi, now that I see it in the flesh. He 
was to have been the villain in my melodrama, but he 
is not at all the sort of person that I should have cast 
for the part. Tall and slight, there is just the sug- 
gestion of weakness in the lines around the mouth 
and in the indecisively moulded chin. But a thief! a 
traitor! the thought is impossible. The General turned 
around. 

“Once more, Mr. Cary, I must ask you to proceed 
with what you have to say.” 

There is the thin edge of a threat in the tones of 
his voice, and it irritates me. I can be stubborn too, 
and I am not here to see justice thwarted so egre- 


y- 

“Im 
—or not at all.” I rise, and look for my hat an 
the situation has become intolerable. 

“But, my dear sir, I cannot permit you to leave 
until you have complied with my very reasonable 


request. ee 

“JT shall be in Paris until Thursday; I will give you 
my address.” 

“T should much prefer your company, my dear Mr. 
Cary, and—well, if you must have it—I shall insist.” 

There is menace, open and unwistakable, in these 
last words. I measure my distance to the door—one 
hasty stride— 

Two stout fellows in livery have suddenly presented 
themselves from an inner a t and are barri 
my way to liberty. But my blood is up now, and 
lead savagely with my left at the nearest of the 
flunkies. e blow catches him squarely on the point 
of the chin, and he is flat aback against the wall. 
Had he gone down, I might have had a chance, but 
before I can turn to deal with number two, they are 
both upon me. Straining and tripping, the three of 


ible, General. I will speak to you in ——_ 
stick ; 

















TisooclcUlUh OrlhUOlU! 











us thrash backward into the centre of the room. I 
catch one glimpse of a woman’s startled face, framed 
in an adjacent doorway, and then we go down together 
in one mighty crash. My head strikes against some- 
thing sharp and hard, and the rest is darkness. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SPIDER’S PARLOR 


yw I awoke, I found myself comfortably stowed 
away in bed, and for some minutes, I lay staring 
up at the ceiling, trying to piece things together again, 
as though my mind were some sort of dissected ma 

puzzle. Then I remembered, and on putting my ha 

to my head I found it carefully swathed about with 
bandages. It felt rather sore, but I was sure that 
no material damage had been done; it had been an 
extra hard knock, that was all. Somebody had struck 
me, or I had fallen—ah, now it all comes back, the 
struggle and my ignominious defeat. It was plain 
that I had not succeeded in getting clear: I must be 
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sole-leather steamer trunk. How on earth did they 
get here from the Hétel Marengo? Does ‘ Mr. Smith’ 
ntend that I shall make his apartments my permanent 
headquarters? It is very of him, but ”—I walked 
over to the door and felt it all over, for it must be 
that my eyes had tricked me. But no; they were 
right—there was not the vestige of a knob, on this side 
at least. The door in the opposite wall appeared to 
be in working order, but it led only to a large closet. 

Really, now, but this was quite too absurd. Who- 
ever this “ General ”—this “ Mr. Smith ” might be, he 
could not seriously contemplate the idea of interfer- 
ing with my “ewes liberty, and that, too, in the very 
heart of civilized Paris. is was not the fourteenth 
century, but the nineteenth, and this exclusive family 
hotel, just off the crowded Rue de Rivoli, was neither a 
fortalice in the Apennines nor a palace on the Bos- 

rus. The whole thing was too ridiculous! 

I tried ‘the knobless r, but there was no possible 
way of opening it from the inside. I knocked gently, 
and then furiously, but there was no response. Ah, 
there is the bell-puli! I will try that. 
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Ozareska, temporarily residing in Paris, and the house- 
hold comprised his daughter, Mile. Irma, Mme. Ver- 
riker, an English lady and companion to mademoiselle, 
and M. le Chevalier du Midi, w I had already met. 
Well, this-told. me nothing, and it was plain that I 
must look to the General for an explanation, if, indeed, 
he proposed giving me even that much. by way of 
satisfaction. 

I took the precaution, after dismissing the man, to 
see that my money and papers were intact. Nothing 
was missing; my gold and riotes footed up to the ‘ast 
sou, and my solitary piece of jewelry, a heart-shaped 
pearl pin, was sticking in-my Ascot scarf. My watch, 
my cigarette-case, my keys—ah, where are my keys? 
I always carry them in my left waistcoat-pocket. I 
found them at last in a coat-pocket, and as I am very 
methodical in such trifles, this change cf location leads 
to but one conclusion—my clothing and trunks must 
have been searched while I was unconscious. The bare 
thought makes me furious, but it is ten o’clock; and 
the General is awaiting me. So much the better; he 
shall answer personally for this unforgivable affront. 
































THE THREE WENT DOWN TOGETHER IN A MIGHTY CRASH. 


even now enjoying the enforced hospitality of the 
persistent “ Mr. Smith.” ; 

The room itself was in semi-darkness, but there was 
a gleam of yellow light bordering the heavy window- 
curtains. The sun was shining outside; could it be 
possible that the night had passed? watch was 
lying upon a stand set at the head of the bed. I 
looked at it and saw that it was a littlé after eight 
o’clock. Surely I had not been unconscious all this 
time from the effects of a blow received at seven 
o’clock the night before. I must have slept, and 
soundly, too, for twelve hours at least. It was very 
odd; perhaps some opiate had been administered to 
keep me quiet. The thought startled nie, and I deter- 
mined to push my investigations a little further. 

The room was rather small, but handsomely ap- 
— in every way, and every possible provision 
ad been made for my comfort. were ™m 
clothes, neatly pressed and folded; “Mr. Smith’s 
valet was certainly a competent person. “Curious! 
but there is something familiar in the leok of that 
portmanteau—yes, it is my own, and there is my 


I heard footsteps and the turning of a key, and just 
managed to get back into bed as a servant entered, 
carrying a coffee-tray. I recognized in the fellow one 
of my adversaries of the night before. He had a big 
piece of black plaster on his chin, and there was the 
semblance of a grin lurking at the corners of his 
mouth as he advanced to the bedside and respectfully 
wished me a good-morning. 

“ Well?” I said, impatiently. 

“The General presents his compliments, and desires 
the pleasure of Mr. Cary’s company in the library at 
his earliest convenience. How will m’sieu have his 
bath ?” 

Plainly there was nothing else to be doné, and I 
should not get very far upon any road if I stuck to 
my high horse. Vital proved himself an excellent 
valet, and the tramsfer of a five-frane piece quickly 
obliterated the unpleasant recollections of our first 
meeting, and pl us on the best of terms. For all 
that he was a singularly uncommunicative person, 
and although I tried hard to pump him, I got but 
little for my pains. The General was M. le Comte 


Vital appeared at the door, in reaponse to my ring, 
and indicated that I was to follow him. I found the 
General in the library, where I had been received the . 
night before. He advanced to meet me, but I cut 
short his polite inquiries as to my health by abruptly 
demanding the reason for my extraordinary treat- 
ment, 

“T must leave this place immediately,” I concluded, 
staring hard at him. 

“You forget, Mr. Cary, that you were to give me a 
certain piece of information.” 

“And you insisted,” I retorted, “upon the adniis- 
sion of a third person to what was to be a strictly pri- 
vate conference.” 

“ At the time—yes. Perhaps I was wrong, and at 
any rate that difficulty does not present itself at pres- 
ent. We are alone, and we shal! not be interrupted.” 

This made me angry, but I tried to speak coolly: 
“Under the circumstances I shall refuse to say any- 
thing. I came here to render you a service, and you 
have taken an unjustifiable advantage of my confi- 
dence in your honor. Until I receive an apology, and 
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am assured of entire liberty of action, I must remain 


silent.” 

“ As to-the apol , Mr. Cary, it shall be as ample 
as you can possibly desire. It is an unpleasant neces- 
sity which has compelled me to act as I have done, 
and I regret it heartily. But as to your second con- 
dition,-we may as well understand each other. I shall 
be obliged to consider you as my guest until you see 
fit to answer my questions.” 

Fer the moment I am dumfounded by this auda- 
cious ultimatum. Then I feel a wild desire to meet 
the cutrage with physical resistance. The General is 
an old man, the people in the street, the other guests 
in the hotel—it is impossible that assistance can be 
absolutely cut off. Let him bring on his flunkies if 
he will; U' li engage that the row shall reach the ears 
of every gendarme within a dozen blocks. Then I grow 
cool agai. I see that in this room also the knobs 
have been removed from all the doors opening out into 
the corridor and private halls. I shall merely be 
exposing myself to another humiliating contest with 
menials, and to the consequent loss of whatever per- 
sonal dignity I may still possess. I must deal with 
this madman in another way. 

“You are aware, General Czareska, that in forcibly 
detaining me you are laying yourself open to us 
consequences ?” 

“Perfectly, sir; but I am prepared to encounter 
them.” 

“I am an American citizen, and one word to the 
Ambassador of the United States—” 

* Precisely ; but that word will not be spoken.” 

Well, really—but the effrontery is so exquisite that 
I cannot help smiling. The General seizes the opening. 

“My dear Mr. Cary, let us be open with each other. 
It is plain that you possess some information relative 
to, the—er—<disappearance of the *Cardinal’s Rose,’ 
and the recovery of the jewel has for me an impor- 
tance that is totally incommensurate with its intrin- 
sie value, large as that may be. You are a gentle- 
man, and I will not do you the diseourtesy of asking 
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: “Of 
course, you ean be served in your own room, if you 
refer; but since our association is Jikely to be pro- 
indefinitely, you may find it: pleasanter to ac- 

cept a seat at my table.” 
As I am very 


is already seated. She is unmistakably British in 
pearance, but still a fine-looking 


find a reason; I have her with the 
celebrated Doctor Fell, and is reason 
Curious eyes she has; they to be ev here in 


Pert is indeed the girl of Dover 
unlike! — pee 1 
my mind—the ,» swaying form, the. 


young woman who ps a me over 
glance, and then a 
etters. I think grimly that 


of time in which to i 
The meal is hardly a 








of view.. The General-is amiably talkative, but Mrs. 

Verriker speaks only in and mademoi- 

tere ba ott’ ste tT ete 
me, am 

blue ond ka It isa to get iat 

the library, where my ser- 

vice, ine! the ou 


PB son Aye not nf ag as to make any overt at- 
at eseapi rom m Even if [ 
pene fiona: gy See 


hes of my eo 
d dis- 


ceed in getting a message to Mr. Benton, our ambas- 

sador. If I can once gain his ear my troubles will soon 

be over. It is useless, any attempt at suborning the 
servants; they are incorruptible and dev 


thrown at a venture into the street below. Re 
_ I write letter and approach the half-open win- 
, Nobody om 


seeing it carefully 


as “quite 

suabisogerts oh tae want eirese 

A few moments later he ts it to me 
respectful ition that 


the street is forbidden 





COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS OF CHINA 


© one knows what the population of China 

is, but I think I am safe in saying that no 

one who has lived in that country and who 

has given the matter intelligent considera- 

tion believes that there are four hundred 

millions of people inhabiting the one mill- 
ion four hundred thousand square miles of area com- 
prised in the nineteen provinces of China proper. After 
a residence of five years in China, and having been in 
six provinces, I would not estimate the population at 
more than two hundred millions; and my inclination 
is to place it much below that figure. 

The expressions “teeming millions,” “ yellow 
hordes,” and the like are certainly beyond the mark 
if not absurd. for the people of China do not teem, if 
by that is meant that they are so prolific that they 
overrun the country. I know of no other country in 
the world where wild game is as plentiful as in China, 
and | think no argument is required to prove that that 
country is not everpopulated in which, without pro- 
tective laws, boar, deer, pheasants, duck, snipe, and 
other game are so abundant that, yma fish, they 
constitute the cheapest form of animal food. 

The truth is that the Chinese share with us the seem- 
ingly human fondness for mere bigness. They are at 
once ignorant of any facts in relation to population, 
and have no such education as to enable them to even 
comprehend the numbers they use. For example, his- 
tory records an earthquake in Peking whereby four 
hundred thousand persons were destroyed. Whatever 
the population might have been, that would be peg! 
and when it is considered that the population could 
hardly have been over half a million, the story simply 
becomes a case in point. Within the walls of the two 
cities of Peking—the Tartar and Chinese cities—there 
is not an area of more than fifteen square miles cov- 
ered with habitable and inhabited houses; and by law 
houses are restricted to one story in height. It is easy 
to imagine how densely crowded the houses would be 
with even half a million people in them, yet the present 
estimated population of Peking is one million, and a 
generatior ago it was said to be four millions. 

When I was in Canton im 1874 that section of the 
country was visited by a terrible typhoon. It certainly 
was a fearful storm, and the water of the river so 
flooded the country that a small British gunboat was 
left by the receding waters fully two miles from the 
banks of the river. A great many persons must have 
perished; I do not believe any effort was ever made 
to learn how many. The day following the storm, 
however, the story was told and accepted that twenty 
thousand persons had been drowned. I went up and 
down the river and did not count the dead even by 
hundreds. 

Chili, the province in which Peking is situated, is 
about a quarter larger than New York State, and in 
the estimation of population is credited with about 
five times as great a number as New York. The utter 
absurdity of this must be apparent to any one who 
has travelled in the province and noted the great un- 
cultivated wastes, the long stretches of sparsely settled 
country, the soil that could not by any ibility of 
tenderest, most careful culture yield food for even so 
temperate a people as the Chinese if they were as 
numerous as stated. 

it is a knowledge of the exaggerations in regard to 
pepulation that makes it impossible to believe the 
stories of the armies now in existence in China. . Then, 
toc, the stories of the massacre of native Christians. 
It must surely be glorious and gratifying news to the 
inissionary body that there are so many converts in 
China. Their work has been nobly crowned if it be 
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true that there is such « thing as a city of ten thou- 
sand native Christians—or was, for the newspa of 
telegraphic infor n of 
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dialect, as the scholars ‘formerly did to Latin. 
It may almost be said that ancestral worship is 
only idea which the people of China have in common, 
unless, perhaps, it be hatred of the government. 
do not dislike Christianity as such, since religious be- 
lief is a matter of indifference to them. Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Taoism, are really but 
names to the Chinese, so much more and essentia’ 
is ancestral — If the missionaries would but 
tack ancestral worship on to Christianity there would 
be no religious difficulty to contend against. The 
Chinaman is not at all intolerant, because he is too 
indifferent. --, : Petia emen ae 
=~ se Chinaman in his every-day walk is a 
mild, ce- f epee gry creature, especial] 
ay to children. ; — ~ tenderest of none 4 
and is frequently employed in that capacity by foreign- 
ers, who know that their children will } be kindly treat- 
ed by him. And yet we hear stories of the awful 
brutality and cruelty of the Chinese mobs. Was there 
ever a mob that was not brutal and cruel? A mob will 
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ry to know more forms of ty than the 
ordinary human being. Torture is ole freely and 
openly, so that the infliction of suffering becomes a 
mere spectacle in China. I have often seen parents 
amusing their little children by helping them to tor- 
ture rats, cats, or dogs. Then, too, there is no doubt 
that the Chinese are less sensitive to pain than we are, 
pn must be taken into aceount in considering their 
cruelty. 

I have read and I have heard it stated that because 
of his perfect indifference to death the Chinaman will, 
when properly led, make a formidable soldier. It is an 
unconvincing statement. 
and cases are common enough 
die in the place of a convicted criminal, then dying 
stoically. A criminal able to pay fifty dollars for a 


* animate those who have nothing in common? 
- all over China to-day there are threatened uprisings 


dull, almost in thing. And life to the average 
Chinaman is that. He ix not ve, not warlike 
ee ae to that the 
whole of his body shall be h suitable rites 


disgraceful and shameful, since it places him at a 
tage in that world to come in which 
it he will find indemnification for 


Patriotism is not even a visionary thing to the 
Chinaman; it is non-existent. He has a burial-place 
to fight for, perhaps, but in our sense no country. His 
ernment is corrupt beyond belief, and is alien. It 
oes not protect, but plunders him. The Tartar osten- 
tatiously despises the Chinaman, and flouts him by 
words and deed and law. The Tartar soldiery is in 
evidence in every large city, and is notable for its arro- 
t, insolent attitude toward the subjugated native. 

n Peking the Tartars have a walled city of their own, 
in which none of the despised Chinese may reside, but 
out of which they must go at night into their own ad- 
joining city. ; 
Why, then, should these “ yellow hordes” arise in 
ive spirit? What common impulse is there to 

That 


is only because that is the normal condition of the 
country, the people being so that rebellion 
is always latent. [t is the worm that is turn- 
ing. I could never see that the foreigner, as such, was 
hated; but the gen | class, with an education that is 
worse than none, and which is more narrowing than 
ignorance, sees in the foreigner the iconoclast, the bar- 
barian who respects none of the most sacred - tradi- 
tions of China, and it is a mere instinct with the lit- 
erati to rouse feeling against the invader. The super- 
stition of the people is appealed to; the missionaries, 
with their subversive theories of religion and ethics, 
are pointed at; the most childish and improbable stories 
ee bea If a riot takes 
place the literati are always at hand to take advantage 


-of it, and if possible turn the mob against the foreign- 


ers. And to a mob, one object is usually as good as 
another, particularly if there be a promise of plunder 
These uprisi are sporadic, however, even if simul- 
taneous, and | think there is no doubt that the cause 
of them is always hatred ot the government, even if 
the oceasional result is the destruction of rs. 

I find myself sceptical ot the existence of the well- 
organized armies of which we read in cable despatches. 
There has been too little time since the Japanese war 
for well armies to be made of the unpromis- 
ing material at hand in China; but if that were not 
so, conditions at De ee * sums of 
money are required to get together and equip an army 
of a million men. Sappece the money obtained. it 
must pass through the hands of officials ot incredible 
corruption, who do not ignore, but who do not com- 
prehend any higher motive than self-interest. To sup- 
pate Hes See eee ten apenas ae. ee 
would be. stolen before its des' end was reached 
would be to be guilty of childish credulity. Dishonest 
in China has reached very nearly the high-water mar 
of the complete absence o 


oath sacred enough to truth; hence the uni- 


versal application of a gy in the courts. 
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HE book Serge to be as much the thi 
as the play this winter. Every work o 
fiction that has met with any measurable 
degree of popularity in the past few years 
is to find its way to the stage during this 
season, and announcements from the mana- 
rs read like the publ es. The theatre 
its fashions, which constantly . The vogue 
of the dramatized novel has never before been so great 
here. In the middle eighties, when fiction was trans- 
ferred — to the stage, theatrical 
enterprise was not nearly so extended. 
But comparatively there was no such de- 
mand then to see the figures of popular 
romance incarnated. The present use of 
* fiction in the theatre, however, 
indicates something more than 
the direction of public taste. 
The number of plays supplied 
yearly is far below the de- 
mand. Dramatists of tried 
ability as well as the aspiring 
novice furnish ample mate- 
rial; but only a small part of 
it is capable of attaining the 
success necessary to commer- 
cial prosperity. As a result of 
this deficiency, manage 






rs are 
always seeki lays to satisf, 
the par p Rem for pore. | 
ones, for that has been proved 
aggmenae: | inexhaustible. Pub- 
ic support of such successful 
works as Secret Service, The 
Prisoner of Zenda, and The 
Little Minister is sufficient to 
: ensure a fortune to the 
Entrepreneur who succeeds in acquiring such a prop- 
erty. The search for such a work exhausts many 
plays, but the manager is always seeking, in the hope 
that one may come out of the long list of dramas that 
yearly meet failure or moderate prosperity. Our own 
writers for the stage have proved unequal to produc- 
ing the supply. The foreign dramatists cannot con- 
tribute now to the American stage with the same suc- 
cess they did a score of years ago. Thus, with the 
constant demand for new plays from the managers and 
no response from the dramatists, the chances for the 
authors of fiction could not have been better. The 
professional writer for the stage might not be able to 
conceive intrigue, picture character, or invent humor, 
but he could utilize the technical side of his craft 
to put qualities existing in a novel into the form that 
the rules of the theatre demand. This might indeed 
be done by men who claim no more than the skill 
of the stage-man: . The number of plays made pos- 
sible by using all the books that had become in any 
degree popular was sufficient to satisfy the demand 
this Fr So the greater share of the dramatic tan 
ply for the American stage has come from the - 
shelves; and if the contemporary drama succeeds in 
absorbing permanently some of the freshness, literary 
finish, and originality characteristic of the best fic- 
tion of the day, the vogue of the novel on the stage 
may in the future be looked upon as a blessing. Per- 
haps its advantages just at present are not so striking. 


Grace Filkins as the Countess 


Van Rosen in“ Prince Otto.” 
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GU oe plays that came from this prevailing source 
have been given in New York this winter. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Prince Otto, Winston Churchill’s 
‘Richard Carvel, and F. Hopkinson Smith’s Caleb 
West were the varied originals that inspired three 
dramatists. The Stevenson novel, which it was the 
author’s first intention to write as a comedy in blank 
verse, had escaped the playwright hitherto, and “ Caleb 
West ” might never have been seen in dramatie form 
had not the call for the novel on the stage been so 
loud. Certainly “Richard Carvel” was entirely the 
result of the second cause. The dramatic phases of 
the romance would never have appealed to the ya 
wright at any other time. More than either of the 
other two plays, it satisfied 
the most important of the 
conditions demanded for 
the novel on the stage. A 
great public already exists 
for it. Of the thousands 
who read a book, a certain 
number can always be counted on to 
make up its audiences. So the ap- 
pearance of “Richard Carvel” on 
the stage at this time was inevitable. 
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TIS SKINNER’S use of the Ste- 
venson romance is typical of the 
methods of the playwrights who are 
paring books for the stage. He 
ape only the leading actor in his 
version of the story, but prepared it 
himself. Nothing aBout the work is 
so much like the original story as its 
name. There are, to be sure, 
suggestions of Stevenson’s 
satirical romance in the 
story, and occasionally in the 
relations that the characters 
bear to one another. But the 
whole intent of the original p 
work appears so perverted 










Haswell as the Princess 
Seraphina in" Prince Otto.” 


and degraded that one can starcely forgive Mr. Skinner, 
in spite of his modest acknowledgment that he has 
made use of but two episodes from the novel. That 
apology is a poor one for maltreating an author's 
work. It is = enough for any adapter to say that 
he has really taken from a play directly only this in- 
cident or that. He may transfer no more bodily, but 
it happens seldom that he does not take enough to 
distress admirers of such a novel as Prince Otto. 
Nearly all of the characters familiar to its readers 
appear in one form or another. The Princess Seraph- 
ina is devoted to the highest interests of her country, 
and a model sovereign indignant at her husband for 
his neglect of duties, rather than the half-serious, 
wholly charming plotter of the novel. She is a shrew- 
ish blue-stocking, and the Countess Van Rosen, illu- 
sive, piquant, and tantalizing in the story, is a con- 
ventional melodrama adventuress sprinkling her con- 
versation with German and French. The character 
of the vacillating weak prinée is made to conform to 
the standards demanded by romantic melodrama, and 
that explains sufficiently the base use to which this 
delightful but unheroic figure has been put. It seems 
strange that the character of Gondremark, which 
conforms more closely than any other in the story 
to merely theatrical requirements, should not have 
tempted the dramatist to emphasize his qualities. 
But Mr. Skinner was writing the play for himself, 
and Otto was kept in mind. His own sound, expert, 
and intelligent, if not brilliant, acting, and the gen- 
erally capable performance of his associates, made the 
play on its own merits a fairly interesting specimen of 
romantic melodrama. Its scenes have picturesqueness 
and some novelty, and its mild dramatic elements 
occasionally throb with some intensity. It is only 
viewed as a dramatic use of the Stevenson play that 
it is searcely to be tolerated with patience. As Mr. 
Skinner has denied that he puts the play forward 
with that claim, his work may be accep as an 
agreeable feature of the new season, even if it is 
impossible to agree in his contention that he has used 
only two episodes in Prince Otto. He would de- 
serve titude from most of Stevenson’s admirers if 
he helped himself so sparingly. 


Sa. 


INSTON CHURCHILL’S Rich- 
ard Carvel lacks even the dra- 
matic elements that 
lie in Prince Otto, 










acters of that 
story to the stage 


with any pretence of 
pneting widely read ro- 
mance. ward Rose has taken 


scenes that show the hero in his 
Maryland home, in London op- 
posing the oe of the be- 
loved Dorothy to her titled lover, in 
the moment of his escape from a con- 
spi to murder him, and a 
uni to Dorothy at Carvel Hall. 
The ae act in its lack of direct- 
ness is almost enough to make the 
audiences at the Empire despair of 
deriving from the number of 
characters and the confu- 
sion which obscures them 
any straightforward im- 
pression of the story. But 
the first act is luckily the 
weakest that the play con- 
tains, and a dramatist may 
usually be pardoned for 
that, even if his task is less 
difficult than the condensation of a long novel into the 
limits of a theatre evening. There are a few agreeable 
incidents in the second act, and the general impression 
it leaves on the spectators is agreeable. A bit of crude 
and sudden melodrama ends the third act effectively. 
These two acts are probably enough to insure the 
play prosperity, since they are united to the great 
popularity of the novel. Without that element no 
drama could be e to have even a brief career 
with the few intrinsic — that Pecan —* “3 
possesses on the stage. Here is unmistakably a play 
that would never have been accepted on its own merits 
by the public, if indeed it had ever reached the stage. 
Seery circumstance is favorable, however, to its x 
ent success, and not the least potent of these is John 
Drew’s performance of the leading réle. Mr. Drew’s 
admirers would never prefer to see him in a romantic 
atmosphere, and as an impassioned hero of youthful 
adventure he is certainly -_ at his ae But a 
easy grace and distinction bearing, agreeable 
diction and his obvious command of all the resources 
of his art, are es 


Otis Skinner in the title part 
of “ Prince Otto.” 


play recently associated with Mr. Drew’s name. But 





she is easily the most* interesting of the rT Wwo- 
men of the stage to-day. “ Richard Carvel,” whatever 
its career may be—and the play seems likely te endure 

rously for a season or more—shows the drama- 

novel in a light that 
makes it seem more than ever 
imperative for the American 
dramatist to return to creative 
work; freed from the limita- 
tions that a novel imposes, how- 
ever lightly they may be regard- 
ed, any return to that field will 
be welcomed. 
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HEN Michael Morton set out 
Fe oe ne ges a play out of Ca- 

est he struggl inst none 
of the problems pws their 
task so difficult for Messrs. Skinner 
and Rose. The intrigue in F; Hep- 
kinson Smith’s story of New Lon- 
don life is compact enough, and has 
long been ee of the stage 
—and a val roperty, moreover, 


that has evan its effectiveness 
in many ee The young 
wife of a husband who seems 


to think more of his work 
than he does of her listens to 
the words of a lover. For a 
moment she falters in her 
loyalty and leaves her hus- 
a 
t willingly | 
on at his friends. She is 
forgiven, of course, and after a while even 
the neighbors who eyed her askance welcome 
her into their rather disagreeable society. 
The difficulty with “ Caleb West ” was to find incident 
eno for a fowr-act play, rather than to eliminete 
8 t to a work within existing stage 
limits. Much of Mr. Smith’s nove! was not available 
for the stage, but it was not an esseniial part of the 
story, and could be spared without damage to intelli- 
gibility. “Caleb West,” the play, makes no such pre- 
tentious appeal as either of the two works discussed 
above. But it pleased its first audience at the Man- 
hattan, and seems certain to please many more. It 


ae, Bar 


has the popular quality that a sympathetic story im- 
parts. obably its “heart interest,” as the jargon 
of the profession has it, will always be found its 


st feature, and that is an element of advantage 
to ev play from a material view-point, however it 
may affect its artistic quality. There are agreeable 
embellishments to the central theme that are also in 
favor of the piece’s success. These qualities have 
won success for plays of less powerful central motives 
than “Caleb West” . It is in a class dis- 
tinetly different from “ Richard Carvel” and “ Prince 
Otto”; so is “Ib and Little Christina,” which is seen 
at the Madison Square in advance of “ The Husbands 
of Leontine,” 


Sn. 


HE dramatist’s work in this play was slight. 
Basil Hood has just put into dialogue three scenes 
from Hans Andersen’s fairy tale, which are quite 
undramatic, and, as they are presented now, ineffective 
in every way. It is ible to conceive that a 
pote atmosphere might have provided some excuse 
‘or the performance of these three scenes, which cre- 
ate no dramatic illusion, and are presented in very 
literal and unimaginative fashion. Here they are 
quite futile. The merriment of Alfred Capus’s “The 
—— of Leontine” needs no such 
reary ude. Parisian humor re- 
ally Lib a novel flavor: French 
dramatists are expert in making new 
and piquant combinations out of 
familiar edients. None of 
their plays has ever shown that 
more strikingly than “The Hus- 
bands of Leontine.” It desls 
of course with the customary sit- 
uations of French farce. But 
there are novelty and ingenuity 
in the fun that make this latest 
specimen of Palais Royal farce 
the best of its kind seen in many 
a day. Its author is compara- 
tively a new-comer in this field. 
He already the equal of his 
predecessors in technical ingenu- 
ity, and has a decided 
freshness of treatment. 
Else it would never have 
been possible to equeeze so 
much humor out of the 
threadbare idea of “The 
Husbands of Leontine.” If 
the translation retained 
any of the wit that season- 
ed the original text, thia 
brisk farce would be more amusing that the unimag- 
inative and commonplace language of the version ad- 
mits. In spite of baldness of its speech and the 
changes in situation made to render the Xd possible 
here, there is humer to indicate M. Capus as a 


















Vsobel Haskins as Mrs. Leroy 
in “ Caleb West.” 


worthy associate of MM. Bisson and Feydeau, if he is 
not, indeed, their superior in the qualities that give 
vitality and spirit to these farces. 
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R. STANCHFIELD, the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of New York, is an El- 
mira man, and the World the other day in 
summing up his merits and defects set it 
down as a thing not to his credit that he 
had long been a stanch ally and supporter 

of the man whom the World sees fit to designate as 


: “ Brute Brockway.” 


Mr. Brockway is the man who made the Elmira Re- 
formatory one of the most famous prison schools 
known throughout the world. In America and Europe 
his methods for reforming young criminals have long 
been studied, approved, dnd imitated. The work which 
they were designed to accomplish has been exceedingly 
difficult, and in many cases impossible; yet the per- 
centage of success has been saey 
years ago the World accused Mr. Brockway of exces- 
sive severity in punishing inmates of the Reformatory 
who broke his rules. He was investigated by the State 
Board of Charities and vindicated, though as a conse- 
quence of this investigation a limit was put on his 
authority to inflict punishment. Governor Roosevelt, 
when he came into office, made many changes in the 
board of niwnagers of the Reformatory. Some of the 
new managers distrusted Mr. Brockway’s judgment 
and were disposed to restrict his powers. Finally, 
when one after another of his supporters had resigned 
from the board and been replaced by new men, Mr. 
Brockway resigned his office of superintendent, and 
the control of the Reformatory pa out of his hands. 
This happened about two months ago. Mr. Brockway 
is an old man, past seventy, and possibly it was as 
well that he should lay aside the heavy responsibilities 
that he has borne so long and with such distine- 
tion. ‘ 

The World, which has warred against him with such 
acrimony, has rejoiced, of course, at his retirement. 
But he is far from being a discredited man. The 
merits of the remarkable system that he introduced 
at Elmira are recognized and conceded. Probably his 
administration was not perfect. Perfection in any- 
thing is somewhat rare. But the allegations of wanton 
cruelty made against him by the World rest on a sort 
of evidence that is exceedingly untrustworthy. It has 
yet to be proved that his severity was not essentially 
merciful. It has yet to be demonstrated that the ne- 
cessary oe which he enforced can be main- 
tained by milder methods than he used, or that re- 
sults as good as he obtained can be obtained by better 
means than he employed. “ Wait a bit,” says a eon- 
temporary, who comments on Brockway and his critics. 
“ Wait a bit. We shall see that the grindstone goes 
round easily enough, but that nothing is ground there- 
by.” That is the point. The Elmira Reformatory 
may possibly be made more agreeable to incorrigibles 
than it has heretofore been, but that will not in itself 
attest that Mr. Brockway’s management has been bet- 
tered. 

For many years Mr. Brockway has devoted himself 
to the service of the public. Among those best quali- 
fied to judge there has been no question about his great 
usefulness. The Boston Transcript quotes one of the 
prison-inspectors from the national Department of 
Justice as saying of him: “ Brockway was one of the 
greatest prison-managers in the United States. I 
make the prediction that the Elmira Reformatory will 
never be the same thing it was under him.” It is to 
be hoped that this prediction won’t come true, but it 
is the present management of the Reformatory that is 
on trial, rather than Mr. Brockway. His record is 


made. 
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A N exceedingly popular form of amusement, which 
4 has no close season, though it falls off very much 
in midsummer, is surging up again now into a mighty 
tide of activity. The great game of shopping is again 
in full swing. On the whole, there is no sort of en- 
tertainment that has so great a vogue or costs so much 
money. Golf doesn’t eompare with it as_a popular 
sport. Not many persons realize how much fun it is 
to buy things, or how much pleasurable excitement 
they get out of it. Women, of course, are most devoted 
to it, but there are pretty good buyers among the men 
too. 

Women buy clothes and household effects chiefly, 
letting themselves run over into such other delights 
of purchase as their gp and their consciences per- 
mit. It is hard work, and they often exhaust them- 
selves in the labor of it, and make most of that when 
they discourse about it. They seldom recognize that 
it is a labor they delight in, or admit its importance 
to their happiness. Chicago laments the retirement 
from active participation in this great pursuit of one 
of its most notable ornaments. She is Mrs. O’Neill, 
the wife of O'Neill the Barley King, who lately sus- 
tained ~everses. The gentlemen who chronicle the 
wonderful things that happen in Chicago speak of 
Mrs. O’Neill with admiration as a woman who believed 
in the lauded economy of getting the best, and whose 
bill in a single shop, run up in a short time, was 
$25,000. She bought anything that was good—books, 
jewels, furs, silks, laces—whatever attracted her. Sad 
to say, her gowns, or some of them, were lately sold 
at auction, and at last accounts there was a deputy- 
sheriff in charge of herself and the residue of her ef- 
fects at her rooms in the Grand Pacific Hotel. Har- 
vest-time seems to have been cut somewhat short in 
her case, but she gathered in what she could. 


ea. 


T= present paragrapher-noticed with interest the 
other day in an important newspaper published 


high. Some’ 


‘ of to-day are not th 


-erality of his flock. 


it was suspected that it was a 

it was, as was ascertained nqui 
of the newspaper. This is the 
ent writer has noticed of the yen by Eddyites 
of patent-medicine methods. It is a natural develop- 
ment. There is a great deal of money now invested 
in Eddyism, and a = many persons their livin 
by it. No doubt skilful ad of its fi 

er’s triumphs is worth to some one whatever it costs. 
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HE loosening of the purse-strings of New York is 

always an interesting Fong There is a deal of 
money in that purse, and on occasion it can come 
out, but the occasion must be out of common. New 
York has not much local pride, and extorting money 
from it for local objects has often been found to be 
very hard work. It is cosmopolitan and metropolitan, 
and the appeals to which it responds most freely are 
those which come home to it as a centre ha close 
relations with every other commercial centre the 
world. Galveston’s distresses evidently touched it 
deeply, and its response has been quick and very gen- 


erous, 

No wonder! The Galveston story has been enough to 
move a far more self-centred community than ours. 
Its horrors grew steadily for a week. tale of its 


been  gieny yet at this writing Governor 
says that not nearly so much 


who lost everything the necessaries t are indis- 
pensable to beginning life again. The of desola- 
tion has been terrific. Let us hope that the story of 


relief and restoration may be notable also, 
be recorded and remembered with the other. 


@a. 


Ms: GEORGE WILLIS COOKE has been 
church during the 
near Boston, and has e 
tendance in that part of the country. He notices that 
about three women go to church to every man that 
goes, and, curiously enough, that the more liberal the 
doctrinal teaching, the smaller is the proportion of 
men in church. -Thus in the Unitarian churches which 
he has been to he has found about four women to one 
man; in Baptist churches three women to one man; in 
Universalist churches about two women to one man. 
But he says where the preacher is a radical thinker, 
who keeps fully abreast of modern opinion, men go to 
hear him as readily as women, or more so. He 
thinks that not more than one-eighth of the 
keeps away from church altogether, and that not more 
than one-half the ao is identified with any 
church. He believes that the falling off in church-go- 
ing is due, not to bicycles, nor golf, nor Sunday news- 
papers, but to the fact that the questions which men 
are really concerned to have answered receive almost 
no attention in the churches. Men are indifferent to 
what they hear. It is not that they reject, but that 
they are apathetic. It is not that there is less interest 
in religious questions, but that the religious questions 
of the day and the hour are not answered in church. 
“The trouble seems to be that the preachers are living 
io 8 port Oe Se ee eae ee The men 
inking the thoughts that are ut- 
tered in the pulpits.” Personal interest in religious 
questions was never so great, Mr. Cooke thinks, as it 
is now, and the real preacher has an opportunity such 
as no other has ever presented. Very likely his 
opinion is well founded, but real preachers, like real 
are born and not made, and not very many of 


them are, or ever have been, born. Maybe we ought’ 


to wonder not that great teachers of religion are scarce, 
but that there are so many fair preachers who do so 
much good work. 


@a. 


D*® LORIMER, a well-known and very successful 
minister in Boston, has lately excited the commen- 
tators of the press by declining to accept an addition 
of a thousand dollars to his salary. He said that the 
seven thousand dollars which his tion was al- 
ready paying him sufficed for his simple needs. That, 
of course, is credible, for Ju Robert Grant has 
demonstrated in books that it is ible to live mod- 
estly in Boston on $7000 a year. Yet it is not certain 
that Dr. Lorimer has done well to discourage the lib- 
It is for congregations to 
pay large salaries to their ministers. It is a good pre- 

ent for ministers to receive considerable salaries. 
It helps to make the profession attractive to able men. 
Moreover, some very admirable ministers have liked 
big salaries. Bishop Brooks was one. He did not want 
to concern himself about money, and did not object to 
having plenty enough, so that he could bestow his 
mind elsewhere. In New York there are many min- 
isters who do not shrink from receiving ‘considerably 





wail’ 
more than $8000 a year, but then New York is a bigger 
town than Boston, and it costs more to breathe its aif. 


@a, 


CONTEMPORARY n r suggests that the 

wholesale use of scoala in ridding Galveston 
of the bodies of its dead affords. an object-lesson which 
will be useful in the more ral accept- 
ance of cremation as a substitute for burial. Perhaps 
so. As it is, there is very little prejudice against cre- 
mation, a erence for it is still regarded as 
a token of advanced opinions. The late Bis Coxe 
objected to it on religious grounds, and considered it 
unchristian, but his feelings about it were never very 
widely shared. Most of us prefer interment because 
we are used to it. There is a sentiment in favor of 
interment which does not reason, but which is natural 
ae uy soe. But cremation is convenient, eco- 
nomical, and satisfactory. The bigger our cities 
grow, the more it will recommend itself to thoughtful 
persons who live in them. 


@A. 


T= New Woman has been offered to Japan and de- 

clined with thanks. So says the Marquis Ito, who, 

more than any one else, is responsible for the transfor- 
asc egy Meeps Bgl. aay ae 
1 been, Japan’s prime minister. “a ee oe 

of the London Mail, who lately talked with “a ; 
resents him as 8a) ee ee oe ee y 
pleased with the Wéstern civilization as is generally 
supposed. The lives of the representatives of Western 
morals whom the Japanese have had a chance to ob- 
serve have not im the observers as being more 
exemplary than their own. European Christianity, 
orm to the teeth, seems to the Japanese to have 
conspicuous defects, and the marquis says there is in 
Japan to-day nage | reactionary party that is work- 
ing to bring back old Japan in its highest and best 
as e rising ration in Japan is much less 
influenced, the salle says, by Eu ideas than 
the generation to which he himself belongs. That 
tion went to school twenty-five years ago to 
reign teachers, but to-day the Japanese youth have 

teachers, and 


Japanese teachers are rare. 
The old of Ja has pretty much pass- 
ed away, Christianity has not yet superseded 


it, and the marquis does not think it necessary that 
it should. He did think at one time that it was ex- 
pa. that it should be adopted as a state religion, 

t now, he says, he is inclined to sympathize with 
thoughtful Japanese who hold that no “country can 
be benefited by playing fast and loose with religion 
and the matters of what they call the soul.” 
Still he sees the need of religion, especially for the 
training of the young, who are no longer trained to 
be dutiful and reverent to their parents and seniors, 
according to the prs nes of Confucius, and are grow- 
ing up rough and ungentle in consequence. . 

As for the New Woman, the marquis says he wished 
to raise the status of Japanese women, to that end 
established schools for girls with foreign teachers. 
But the result was not satisfactory. The girls grew 
rough and noisy like their brothers, learned foreign 
dances, and shocked the Japanese ideas of modesty. 
So the girls’ schools were not approved. “I soon 
found,” says the marquis, “that if a woman lost her 
old conventions there was no telling when or where 
she would stop.” 


@a. 


OR our country there seem to be no serious mis- 

givings about the expediency of giving girls all the 
education that they want. The University of Roches- 
ter has just become a coeducational college, being 
assisted to that advancement by the sum of $50,000 
which was raised by women who wanted the chan 
made. Still more significant is the opening this 
fall of Trinity College in Washington, a Roman Catho- 
lic institution, said to be the first college for the 
higher education of girls that the Catholics have 
started. It is the y one in the world. Cardinal 
Gibbons is president of its advisory board. It is un- 
der the control of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Na- 
mur, who hope, we are told, to make it rank with 
Vassar, Wellesley, and other colleges of that class. 
Twenty-seven acres of land in the northwestern part 
of Washington, near the Catholic University and the 
Soldiers’ Home, have been bought for its site, and 


it stands with one building large for fifty 
students and the corps of teachers. Catholic women 
and sisterhoods throughout the country are interested 
in it, and there is a prospect that it will receive abun- 
dant support. 
‘ ea. 
HE of novel-readers have taken a 


t ye 
lively and solicitous interest in the marriage, on 
September 19, of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford and Miss 
Grace Kidder, of Brooklyn. Mr. Ford’s services to 
the reading public have been so important and so 
much appreciated, and the of further en- 
tertainment from him is so confident, that every- 
thing that promises to increase the of his hu- 
man experiences is of importance to a great number of 
his fellows. Moreover, there are of us to 
whom Mr. Ford has given pleasure, and who naturally 
and with reason rejoice at whatever promises 
to make keep him happy. The folks in Mr. Ford’s 


pas ar eg lg due time and live werelty. ever after- 


it with the author of 
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When the Hounds are Out. By F. 8. Palmer 


IGH in a birch, like a carven bird, 
A gray grouse stands—for he has heard; 
Even the squirrel does not stir, 
Crouching, a frightened tuft of fur; 
Glad of its wings the wood-hawk soars, 
The shelldrake leaves the forest shores, 
Along the brook no young mink play, 
Black bear has heard and hurried away, 
Splashed through a pool and leaped to a spruce— 
’Tis hush and hide when the hounds are loose! 
Far back in the spruce a pond lies brown 
And by it a deer had lain her down, 
A slender deer who wakes to hear 
The cry that crazed the bear with fear, 


That turned the grouse to a carven thing, 
That drove the hawk to take to wing,— 
The cry of hounds that howl their way 
Fierce on her trail of yesterday. 

No hope for her in thicket to hide; 

Lithe limb must tire and her throbbing side 
Must tell of a long race bravely run 

If she be alive at set of sun. 

In brush-filled valley, on beechy hill, 

The life of the forest is strangely still, 
And waits to hark with straining ear 

Till fades afar the hunt of the deer, 

And the wood, unvexed by hounds and men, 
Takes heart and breathes and smiles again. 





Mr. Dooley* © 


NO. XXXIX.—ON THE AMERICAN 


STAGE 
. "VE niver been much iv a hand f’r 
th’ theaytre,” said Mr. Dooley. 


“ Whin was a young man an’ 

Crosby’s Opry House was r-runnin’ 

I used to go down wanst in a while 

an’ see Jawn Dillon throwin’ things 
around f’r th’ amusemint iv th’ popylace, 
an’ whin Shakspere was played I often 
had a seat in th’ gal’ry, not because I 
liked th’ actin’, d’ye mind, but because I’d 
heerd me frind Hogan speak iv Shaks- 
pere. He was a good man, that Shakspere, 
but. his pieces is full iv th’ oP that 
I heerd whin I was a boy. Th’ throuble 
with me about goin’ to plays is that no 
matther where I set I could see some 
hired man in his shirt-sleeves argyin’ with 
wan iv his frinds about a dog fight while 
Romeo was makin’ th’ kind iv love ye 
wuddent want ye’er daughter to hear to 
Juliet in th’ little bur-rd-cage they calls 
a balcony. It must ’ve been because I 
wanst knowed a man be th’ name iv Gal- 
lagher that was a scene-painter, that I 
eud niver get mesilf to th’ point iv con- 
cedin’ that th’ mountains that other peo- 
ple agreed was manny miles in th’ dis- 
tance, was in no danger iv bein’ rubbed 
oft th’ map be th’ coat-tails iv wan iv th’ 
principal char-ackters. An’ I always had 
me watch out to time th’ moon whin ’twas 
shoved acrost th’ sky an’ th’ record-break- 
in’ iv day im th’ robbers’ cave, where th’ 
robbers don’t dare f’r to shtep on a rock 
f’r fear they'll stave it in. If day iver 
broke on th’ level th’ way it does on th’ 
stage *twud tear th’ bastin’-threads out 
iv what Hogan calls th’ firmymint. Ho- 
gan says I haven’t got th’ dhramatic de- 
lusion, an’ he must be r-right, f’r ye can’t 
make me believe that twinty years has 
elapsed, whin I know that I’ve on’y had 
time to pass th’ time iv day with th’ bar- 
tinder nex’ dure. 

“Plays is upside down, Hinnissy, an’ 
inside out. They begin with a full state- 
ment iv what’s goin’ to happen an’ how 
it’s goin’ to come out, an’ thin ye’re asked 
to forget what ye heerd an’ be surprised 
be th’ outcome. I always feel like goin’ 
to th’ office an’ gettin’ me money or me 
lithograph pass back afther th’ first act. 

“ Th’ way to write a play is fr to take 
a book an’ write it over hind end foremost. 
They’re puttin’ all books on th’ stage 
nowadays. Fox’s ‘ Book iv Martyrs’ has 
been done into a three-act farce-comedy, 
an’ll be projooced be Della Fox, th’ author, 
nex’ summer. Webster’s ‘ Onabridge 
Ditechnry’ will be brought out as a so- 
ciety dhrama with eight hundhred thou- 
san’ char-ackters. Th’ ‘ Constitution iv th’ 
United States’ (a farce) Willum Me- 
Kinley is runnin’ to packed houses, with 
th’ cillybrated thradeejan Idoo as 
th’ villain. In th’ sixteenth scene iv th’ 
last act they’se a naygur lynchin’. James 
H. Wilson, th’ author iv ‘ Silo an’ Ensil- 

, a story f’r boys,’ is dhramatizin’ his 
call rated wurruk an’ will follow it with 
a dhramatic version iv ‘ Sugar-Beet Cul- 
ture,’ a farm play. ‘Th’ Familiar Lies iv 
Li Hung-Chang’ is expicted to do well in 
th’ provinces, an’ Hostetter’s Almanac has 
all dates filled. I undherstand th’ 
Bible’ll be r-ready f’r th’ stage undher th’ 
direction iv Einstein an’ Opperman be- 
fure th’ first iv th’ year. Some changes 
have been niciss’ry f’r to adapt it to stage 
purposes, I see be th’ pa-apers. Th’ au- 
thors -has become convinced that Adam an’ 
Eve must be carrid through th’ whole 
play, so they have considerably lessened 
th’ time between th’ creation an’ th’ flood 
an’ have made Adam an English nobleman 
with a shady past, an’ th’ Divvie a 
Fr-rinch count in love with Eve. They’re 
rescued be Noah, th’ faithful boatman, 
who has a comic naygur son.” 

“TI see be th’ pa-aper th’ stage is go- 

Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell. 





in’ to th’ d what with its Sappho’s an’ 
th’ like iv that,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Well, it isn’t what it used to be,” 
said Mr. Dooley, “in th’ days whin ‘twas 
th’ purpose iv th’ hero to save th’ honest 
girl fr’m th’ clutches iv th’ villain in 
time to go out with him an’ have a shell 
iv beer at th’ Dutchman’s downstairs. In 
th’ plays nowadays th” hero is more iv a 
villain thin th’ villain himsilf. He’s th’ 
sort iv a man that we used to heave pavin’- 
shtones at whin he come out iv th’ stage- 
dure iv th’ Halstead Sthreet Opry House. 
To be a hero ye've first got to be an Eng- 
lishman, an’ as if that wasn’t bad enoug 
ye’ve got to have committed as manny 
crimes as th’ late H. H. Holmés. If he’d 
been bor-rn in England he’d be a hero. 
Ye marry a woman who swears an’ dhrinks 
an’ bets on th’ races an’ ye quarrel with 
her. Th’ r-rest iv th’ play is made up iv 
har-rd cracks be all th’ char-ackters at 
each other’s morals. This is called re- 
rtee be th’ larned an’ Hogan. Repartee 
is where I say, ‘ Ye stole a horse,’ an’ 
say, ‘But think iv ye’er wife!’ In. 
Ar-rehy R-road ’tis called disordherly 
conduct. They’se another p on where 
a man r-runs off with a woman that’s 
no betther thin she ought to be. He 
bates her an’ she marries a burglar. An- 
other wan is about a lady that ates din- 
ner with a German. He bites her an’ she 
hits him with a cabbage. Thin they’se a 


play about an English gintleman iv th’ 

old sehool who thries to make a girl write 

u letther f’r him, an’ if she don’t he’ll tell 

on her. He doesn’t tell an’ so he’s re- 

oe Engti th’ love iv th’ heroine, an 
t lish girl out fr th’ money. 

“ Nobody’s marrid in th’ modern play, 
Hinnissy, an’ that’s a good , too, 
fr anny wan that got marrid have 
th’ worst iv it. In th’ ol’ times th’ la-ads 
that announces what’s goin’ to hap) in 
th’ first act, always dee ye yo y 
marredge in th’ end, an’ as ivrybody's 
lookin’ f’r a happy marredge, that held th’ 
aujeence. Now ye know that the hero 
with th’ wretched past is goin’ to elope 
with th’ dhrunken lady an’ th’ play is 
goin’ to end with th’ couples prettily di- 
vorced in th’ centher iv th’ stage. ’Tis 
called real life, an’ mebbe that’s what it 
is, but f’r me I don’t want to see real 
life on th’ s 


’ cigareet 
into two-be-fours an’ marry th’ lady that 
doesn’t dhrink much while th’ aujeence 
is — dant they = 

. y don’t t ay Shaks ann 
more?” Mr. Hi ap ey aia . 

“TI un ” said Mr. Dooley, 
“that they’re goin’ to dhramatize Shaks- 
pere whin th’ dhramatizer gets through 
with th’ ‘ rt iv th’ Cinsus oe 
fr 1899-1900.’ ” |e NE. 





Apvice To Morners.—Mks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrxup should always be used for children teething. 
It sovthes the child, softens the gums, allays Ft 
ms colic, and is the best remedy for 
aa iv. 





ALWAYS THE SAME. 


THEKE never is any cha in the superior 
ualities of the Gail Bacon Brand Con- 
cased Milk. In delicate flavor, and per- 
fort - Sonatas qualities it can aranteed. It 
has stood for years. void unknown 
brands.—{ Adv.] 





TELEPHONE SERVICE AT YOUR RESIDENCE 
uts the entire of a great city at your 


ngers Message Rates. ui; 
New York TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street Adv.) 





It has n ith the coun’ for 40 years. 
Cook’s iSrantat Earns Dry Caamraauh has 
been a household word.—{ Ad?.] 





Apport’s, the Original ANGOsTURA BrtTers, lighten 
bar 9 aa lessen worry. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
@ V. 





AFTER a ying seener Dr. StnGert’s ANGOSTURA 
Brrrexs enrich the blood.—{ Adv.] 
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SNAP 











A STRONG, simple hook and 

eye. Easily fastened with- 
out stretching over. Ideal for 
plackets ; also for waists closed 
at the shoulder, and at under 
arm seams. The only fastener 
that is absolutely reliable and 
gives a flat effect. 


Closed by a touch 
Opened by a pull 
“THE SNAP DOES IT” 


If your dealer does not keep‘them, send 10 
ewe sample card, Say whether white or 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

















Lyons Silks »e Velvets 


Damas Louisine, Damas riche, 
Moire Antique, Motre Soleil, 


Taffetas Caméléon. 
Louisine, Peau Argentine, Satin de Lyon. 


White Silks and Satins 
for 
Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Crépes. 
Gvenadines, Gauzes, Crépe de Chine. 


Velvets. 


Broadooosy A 19th s. 


NEW YORK. 














TREAT & vere’ Agente, 


OONVERSE, Mavcfaetu: 
79 aud 81 Worth S., New York 








INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON. 





September 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28. 


The great Inter-State Fair will be held on 
September 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, on the Fair 
Grounds, three miles east of Trenton, N. J 
on the New York Division of the Pennsylvan 
Railrond. As in previous years, every de 
ment will be sage with su rior and i 

blooded exhibit will be 

ly me of 

iest classes obtainable. 
Automobile races will be novel and exciting. 

The deg be myn Railroad Sompety will sell 
excursion tickets to the Fair Grounds, including 
coupon of admission, at ee! reduced rates 
from stations within a wide radius, and special 
— — nie York, Belvidere and Amboy 

vis! w run through to the thus 
avoiding street-car transfer. So ae at 
of pat forth extraordinary efforts 
to make this year’s exhibition even greater 


sd 





BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 


BITTER 


than last year’s record-breaking display 


nstruc- 





THE RED BOOK 


describes MEN’S WATCHES only. Many new, 
attractive, patterns are 





If ate interested in LADIES’ 
Wehihan yan ought t tes our 


BLUE BOOK 


in which is iHlustrated the dai 

and most exquisite collection 

ever wn. We will send 
or both free on application, 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
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Sohmer Building, padrester Sow 
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Earnest effort has been made to secure 
the removal of this feeling, and the cam- 
paigns that are being made by Governor 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan have done much towards 


HE managers of both of the great political 
parties have been confronted during the 
campaign thus far with a feeling of apathy. 


stirring up enthusiasm among the voters. Practically. 
the last of the preliminary stages of campaign work 
has been accomplished. Letters of acceptance by Mr. 
Bryan and Governor Roosevelt have appeared, and 
there remains now only the letter of Mr. Stevenson 
to finish up that branch of campaign work. 

Mr. Bryan’s letter formally accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomimation appeared on Tuesday, September 
18. It was a much shorter letter than was expected, 
and was confined chiefly to a discussion of the Trust 
question, and to @ reiteration of the candidate’s well- 
known views regarding Free Silver coinage. There 
was practically no discussion of the “ paramount is- 
sue,” Imperialism. Mr. Bryan put that topic aside 
with the remark that he had devoted so much of his 
Indianapolis speech of acceptance to it that it was 
unnecessary to go into it further. His political ene- 
mies, however, charged that he subordinated Imperial- 
ism and brought Free Silver and Trusts to the front 
because the exigencies of the campaign demanded such 
a change. Mr. Bryan’s friends asserted that the 
prominence given to these issues, which had been in 
the background during the campaign thus far, was due 
to a well-conceived plan of discussing every issue 
of importance in the Democratie platform. 

Governor Roosevelt’s letter, which appeared a day 
or two before Mr. Bryan’s, was characterized by the 
rugged English and earnest style that are usually 
displayed in his writings. He asserted that the prin- 
ciples of the Kansas, City platform meant reaction 
and disorder, financial chaos, the dishonor of the flag, 
and an unworthy surrender of national rights. He 
drew a parallel between expansion under Jefferson 
and MeKinley, and declared that similar conditions 
prevailed in each case. He said it was absurd to talk 
of Imperialism as an issue, and insisted that Militar- 
ism was a bogey. 


@a. 


7 activity of Mr. Bryan on the stump bids fair 
to rival his activity in 1896. Since his excursion 
to West Virginia, early in September, he has been 
speaking in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. Now he is taking a short rest at home. He 
has spoken on a variety of topics, ranging from the 
familiar -speech on Imperialism and Militarism to a 
talk in St. Louis before commercial travellers on the 
pernicious influence of Trusts and their effect upon 
the young man’s chances in business. Mr. Bryan 
has been greeted by enormous audiences, and has 
spoken as early as five o’clock in the morning. He 
has travelled all hours of the day and night, and has 
been deprived of the ordinary comfort of sleep at 
regular hours. His wonderful physique, however, 
seems equal to the demands made upon it, and he is 
reported to be in good physical condition. His op- 
ponents assert that he has been using the arts of the 
demagogue in many of his addresses, and point to 
one speech last week in Kansas in which he said that 
the Republican party made it possible for aristocrats 
to spend their summers at the sea-shore at the ex- 
pense of farmers and laboring-men. 

Mr. Bryan’s opponents also objected to some of his 
statements and insinuations in his St. Louis h 
on September 15 before the commercial travellers. 
Mr. Bryan took for a text the inquiry of David, “ Is 
the young man Absalom safe?” He asked if a young 
man of this country was safe “when national banks 
control the volume of money with which he does busi- 
ness,” “ when he is liable to be deprived of a trial by 
jury through the system known as government by in- 
junction,” “when he is denied the protection of ar- 
bitration, and compelled to submit to such hours and 
terms as a corporate employer may propose,” “ when 
the bond-holding class determines the size of the na- 
tional debt upon which he must help to pay interest,” 
and “ when by means of taxes laid almost entirely w 
consumption he is compelled to contribute according 
to his wants rather than according to his possessions.” 

Mr. Bryan is to invade the “ enemy’s ow 
again about the middle of October, and is billed for a 
speech in Madison Square Garden under the direct 
patronage of Tammany Hall. It is an open secret 
that the national patronage has been promised to 
Tammany Hall in case of Mr. Bryan’s success in No- 
vember, and it is asserted that Tammany Hall will 
see that he obtains an appreciative audience this time, 
one that wili not léave the building, as was the case 
in 1896, when, owing to the intense heat and the tech- 
nical character of his address, the larger part of Mr. 
Bryan’s audience in Madison Square Garden did not 
remain to hear him finish. 


@A. 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT seems to be having a 

fine old time in the far West in his campaign. 
Of course, enormous crowds have greeted him, owing 
to the peculiar circumstances under. which he is a 
candidate, and owing to his former relations with the 
open-hearted, wide-awake, and rugged men of the cat- 
tle and mountain countries in the Northwest. Gov- 





ernor Roosevelt has spoken in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah. He has left the train on more than 
one occasion for an exhilarating lop across the 
rairies, he has plunged into some of the invigorating 
ths of the Northwestern country, he has shaken 
hands with many of his old friends of the hunt—Bill 
this and Tom that—and between the stations he has 
refreshed himself mentally by reading profound essays 
on various topics, such as the campaigns of Hannibal, 
and questions of metaphysical and psychological im- 
rtance. His voice broke on Saturday, September 15, 
Put he gave it a rest over Sunday, and it was soon 
restored to its normal vigor. ernor Roosevelt 
has made what politicians call a “dead set” for Mr. 


_ Bryan and his theories regarding Imperialism and 


Militarism. The Republican managers assert with 
a good deal of confidence that Governor Roosevelt is 
winning votes by the thousands, and they are hopeful 
of carrying practically every State in the Northwest, 
with the possible exception of Utah, into which he has 
gone. 


@aA. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY continues to play the con- 

sistent part which every President who has been a 
candidate for re-election has acted during the cam- 
paign, and has refused to assume an active share in 
the election matters. The President was indisposed 
for two days at his home in Canton, but the absolute 
rest he secured there brought him around promptly, 
and he left for a brief trip to Washington to clear 
away the accumulated. business resulting from the 
complications in China principally. He will return 
to nton in, and will probably remain there in 
dignified retirement during the rest of the campaign. 
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N New York State Mr. Croker continues to add to 

the entertainment of the campaign. Senator Platt, 
who sometimes has been suspected of something 
of a “sly old dog,” recently gave out an interview to 
the effect that the large campa fund which Tam- 
many Hall has noms and with which Mr. Croker 
is decorating the streets of the metropolis with scores 
of Bryan and Stevenson banners, was raised by asséss- 
ments from brothels, gambling-houses, and saloons. 
Mr. Croker rose to the fiy at once, and made this 
statement: 

“Tf Senator Platt made the charge which he is 
quoted as making he is an old liar. I brand him as 
a liar if he said that. He knows, too, that he is a liar, 
and cannot prove a word of what he has said. I defy 
him to prove that Tammany Hall has assessed any 
saloon or any resort of any kind.” 

Meantime the Republicans smile and point to the 
“wide-open town of New York, and declare that it 
could not exist unless it paid the money to Tammany 
Hall for protection. 

- Mr. Croker has also felt himself called upon to make 
some .explanatory remarks regarding the so-called 
-Tammany Ice Trust. He has declared that Tammany 
Hall is not responsible for that trust, and that a 
wicked Republican is the president of the organiza- 
tion. He has asserted that all trusts are a menace 
to.the country, and, possibly to explain why so many 
Beeeveny men are interested.in the Ice Trust, he has 
said: 


“A man can be in a,trust and not approve of 
trusts. Look at Andrew Carnegie. He is the head 
of one of the biggest trusts, but he knows they are 
wrong, and he is mst them.” 

Mr. Croker said that he had sold his Ice Trust stock, 
but when it got down to 25 he thought he might buy 
again, if it was a investment. He closed the 
interview, however, by insisting that all trusts were 
a bad thing. 

The Ice Trust, however, continues to be a livel 
topic in the political campaign, especially in New Yor 
State. At the recent Democratic State Convention in 
Saratoga Professor Duncan C. Lee, of Cornell, intro- 
duced a resolution condemning the Ice Trust, and de- 
manding that the Republican Attorney-Genetal-of the 
State, John” Davies, proceed with all despatch 
against it® in 
tion was modified in the convention, but it stirred up 
Attorney-General Davies, and he has written a let- 
ter to Professor Lee, showing every step that he has 
taken thus far in the Ice Trust litigation, and prov- 
ing beyond any possibility of dispute that he has 
acted with the utmost urgency, and that the inference 
in Professor Lee’s resolution that he was dilatory was 
entirely unfounded. 

Mr. Croker seems to have accepted the theory that 
he is responsible for the success of his Democratic 
ticket in New York State this year. On September 
15 he made his first visit to the Democratic State 
headquarters in New York city, and it was given out 
that he would practically abandon his own headquar- 
ters at the Hoffman House. It was also announced 
that he would place at the disposal of the State Com- 
mittee a large proportion of the Tammany campaign 
fund. Mr. Croker also had a long talk with Senator 
Jones, the chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and it was announced that harmony ‘wou'd 
reign in the Democratic party in New York State. 
with the possible exception that Mr. Croker could 
not and would not forgive David B. Hill. 


egal way to crush it. That resolu-), 
‘Bryan in the far 


HE time has arrived when campaign 
begun to attract ic attention. In 
thus far Richard 
lt is announced that he has $80,000 to $225,- 
oe) Ot ae ae ected. Some of these 
bets of Mr. er’s, it is declared, were in. $20,000 
batches. It is not known definitely whether he was 
betting his own money, but the presumption is that 
it was his own. Mr. Croker has become very pros- 
perous since the return of Tammany Hall to power. 

In some quarters there is a disposition to question 
the sincerity of Mr. Croker’s bets, and there is a hint 
that there is something of a book-maker’s trick in 
this series of wagers. It is even hinted that the whole 
game is simply a book- 8s gamble, and that, in- 
asmuch as many of Mr. Croker’s intimate friends are 
re to have close relations with various wealthy 

-makers, it was not difficult to arrange this bet- 
ting with very small risk to Mr. Croker himself, while 
at the same time he could receive whatever benefit 
publie —, in’ the matter might bring to him and 
to Tammany Hall. It has been pointed out that if 
the odds should fall, as they generally do just before 
the election, Mr. Croker and his friends could quietly 
turn around and bet the other way, and make money 
no matter how the election might go. Mr. Croker’s 
enemies say that the temptation to make money for 
himself would be too strong for the ordinary man to 
resist, and they wink mysteriously when mention is 
made of Mr. Croker’s $80,000 bets. 

There is no question but that the betting has some 
influence in a national campaign. Both political 
parties from time to time have indulged in a game of 
sending out enormous bunches to bet a day or two be- 
fore election, but this is probably the first time that 
it has been given out that so large a sum as $80,000 
against $225,000 has been wagered more than six 
weeks ahead of the actual voting. This extended 
lapse of time before election has served to cast sus- 
— upon the whole transaction in many minds. 


e prevailing odds in betting at the time of this writ- 
ing seem to about two and a half to one upon 
McKinley. That will come down to about eight 


to five just before election seems also to be the 

ral opinion. If they do drop to those figures, 
and the betting is lively, and Mr. Croker seems dis- 
posed to take advan of it, Mr. Croker can make 
a handsome profit of his —— by obtaining a “ sure 
thing ” no matter how the election may go. 
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7 national campaign assumed somewhat of a live- 
ly aspect in New York city on September 14, when 
the Republicans held four monster meetings at one 
time in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
There was an enormous attendance at each meeting, 
and plenty of enthusiasm. Among the speakers were 
Senator , Postmaster-General Smith, President 
Schurman of Cornell, former Minister to Spain Stew- 
art L. Woodford, John 8. Wise, Congressman Payne, 
and others. The undertaking of holding four meet- 
ings at one time by the Republicans in New York city 
was regarded as one of doubtful expediency. But the 
result justified the work, and the Republican mana- 
gers asserted that they felt very much encouraged. 
The campaign in other States, outside of those which 
are being visited by Colonel Bryan and Governor 
Roosevelt, has not seemed to be especially lively, with 
the possible exception of Missouri, where the Repub- 
lican candidate, Joseph Slory, is making an exceed- 
ingly lively campaign. He has been railroad commis- 
sioner of the State for some time, and is campaigning 
on a hand-car, and is dressed in a red shirt and high 
top- boots. Mr. Slory, whenever he has been on the 
stump in Missouri and has run for office, has al- 
ways reduced the Democratic majority noticeably, and 
the Republicans assert with some confidence that they 
hope to carry the State of Missouri. There is more 
confidence, however, by the Republicans that they will 
carry most of the far Western States, and they even 
assert that all their returns from Nebraska are to 
the effect that Mr. Bryan will have great difficulty 
in carrying his own State. The Republican 
say that certainly Kansas, Wyoming, Idaho, and the 
Dakotas will go blican, and that they are 
of Montana and Colorado. That would leave Utah 
and Nebraska as arg the only States for Mr. 
est. In the East the Republicans 


are asserting with a good deal of confidence that they 
will carry ryland and Delaware and West Vir--. 
-.ginia. On the other hand, Mr. Croker, in whose ante- 


election statements many people place justifiable con- 
fidence, has asserted that he really believes that Mr. 
Bryan will carry New York State. Mr. Croker’s state- 
ments regarding elections have usually turned out 
to be correct, and his assertion that Bryan had a 
fighting chance in New York State has alarmed many 
Republicans. Chairman Hanna, of the Republican 
National Committee, has said in his speech in Chi- 
cago that the blicans must not be too sure of 
carrying New York State. To offset this it is asserted 
that well-known Democrats from about fifteen States 
met Chairman Jones, of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, in New York on September 14, for a protracted 
conference on the situation, and that it was acknow- 
ledged at that meeting that New York State, West Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, and Washington would be carried by 
McKinley, and that the only fighting-ground available 
for the Democrats was in the middle West, in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. 
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HE age of romantic military ex- 
itions seemed to have come 


draught of this experience 
rather than any derivative “channel of 


information ” whatever, that I led. 
ing officer, Colonel. 


directly to the com 
Wilder 8. Metcalf, brevet ier- - 
al, U.S.V. What follows, in so far as it 


relates to the Twentieth Kansas, is based 
upon Colonel Metcalf’s reply to my letter. 
The regiment was composed largely of 
very young men—students at the various 
high-schools of the eastern part of the 
State, at the Kansas State University, the 
State Agricultural College, State Normal 
School, and other institutions of learning. 
Clerks and mechanics there were also, and 
young lawyers and farmers’ sons: not a 
single one of them who did not sign his 
own name to the muster and pay-rolls, 
while the majority, we are assured, would 
not sign anything blindly, so well instruct- 
ed were they, as constant readers of the 
periodicals and new s, on all those 
topics which an American citizen takes 
pride in studying—and a very wide range 
of subjects it is! “There was hardly a 
man in the regiment who had not, for: ex- 
ample, clear and intelligent ideas about 
the Spanish-American war and the Philip- 
ine Islands and their people, and the re- 
ations and duties of the United. States 
in it all; hardly a man in the regiment 
but could express his ideas clearly ‘and 
forcibly and intelligently either on paper 
or by word of mouth.” We draw back a 
little at. this statement, not realizing for 
an instant that the Philippine question 
has grown vast and complex during the 
last two years. It was.a ape trod 
simple matter at the time referred to, 
when yi men in Kansas mastered the 
rudiments of the subject so easily, like the 
science of astronomy before the invention 
of the telescdpe; but does not the fact 
that such an assertion may be made sug- 
gest a high average of intelligence in the 
rank and file? Fancy a whole army com- 
— of men who knew what they were 
ghting for! Of these exceptional soldiers 
it was said, too, that they submitted them- 
selves voluntarily to discipline, and en- 
listed themselves in the service not for 
livelihood, not for glory, but for pure love 
of country, to fight for a principle. If 
their motives were less noble than this, 
then Colonel Metcalf’s observation was at 
fault; it is quite impossible to question 
his rage 
At Manila this regiment’s quality was 
shown the moment it was put to the test. 
When the alarm came, on the evening of 
February 4, 1899, the officers who hurried 
to reach their companies found that the 
men were up, dressed, provided with rifle, 
ammunition, and canteen of water, and 
ready to fall in without an instant’s delay. 
“There were not more than four or five 
officers or men who had ever been under 
fire before; nevertheless the entire. regi- 
ment rose up as one man and marched 
quietly and cheerfully to their posts. The 
sick got up from their beds to go along; 
those ordered to stay in barracks to guard 
and protect government property begged 
and implored to be sent to the front.” 
Lest this should seem the courage which, 
born of ignorance, so seldom outlives its 
parent, my correspondent adds: “In all 
the hard, continuous fighting, when for 
five long months hardly six consecutive 
hours were — without the regiment 
being under fire; when every sense was on 
the alert, when every nerve was held at 
high tension for every moment of the day 
and night, till muscles and nerves began 
to give way under the constant strain—in 
it all and through it all the regiment de- 
veloped but two or three cowards.” 
Six days after the outbreak our soldiers 
took the town of Caloocan, north of Ma- 
nila, and this forward movement was so 
much to the taste of the Twentieth Kan- 
sas that, as John Bass says, “I believe 
they would still be going if orders had 
not come to stop.” But the fate that held 
them in or near Caloocan for so long a 
time ean hardly be called altogether cruel, 
for at least two of the happenings during 
that period pleasantly relieve monotonous 
accounts of the capture and defence of 
trenches. I see no reason why they should 


not always be given a place in Philippine . 


history. 
In y Rae are located the s of |the 

Manila and pan Railroad pany, 

and although insurgents, on leaving 


the town, took away with them the best 
of the rolling-stock, six disabled engines 
were left in sho Here, accordingly, 
the mechanical talent in the regiment 
found its opportunity. As the Twentieth 
Kansas, shouting “On to Malolos!” dash- 
ed by, about half past five or six o’clock 
in the afternoon of February 10, Corporal 
John Haisch, of A Company, in accordance 
with a prearranged plan, fell out of his 
place, and so did a dozen others. All were 
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in 
and on the trains, were largely 
from the Twentieth Kansas. 

The second episode referred to has. a 
quality that is quite priceless in historical 
narration, for, however simple the lan- 
guage you may use, with no design beyond 
that of stating the mere fact, a picture— 
and a rare one—will rise in the imagina- 
tion. Colonel Metcalf describes the wide 
semicircle that our lines formed about 
Manila after the battle of Caloocan, and 
the irksomeness of their position to the 
men of the Second Division,which included 
his regiment—held on these lines; without 
important movement of any kind, from 
February 11, until March 24. “ During 
all this time thé division was subjected to 
a very severe fire the insurgents 
along their entire front, distant from 
three hundred to fifteen or hun- 
dred yards.” Under both infantry and ar- 
tillery fire by night as well as by day, the 
Twentieth was losing many men. 
All - therefore weleomed diversion 
when the band was ordered from Manila. 
The musicians, taking up. their _ ser 
at a convenient point half a mile b: of 
the line, would -“ come down to the 
trenches each even and play several 
pieces, to the great delight of the boys 
of the regiment and to the evident enjoy- 
ment of our friends, the enemy, in our 
front. The last piece on the programme 
was always ‘The Star-spangled Banner,’ 
during which our regiment was accustom- 
ed to stand and uncover. We expected, 
when we first attempted this, that the in- 
surgents would shoot, but they finally be- 
came as patriotic as ourselves, and would 
also rise and uncover during the playi 
of the national hymn. e beautiful 
moonlight evening, when our trumpets 
were sounding tattoo and taps from one 
end of the line to the other, an insurgent 
trumpeter equipped with a keyed instru- 
ment rendered most magnificent music, to 
the at delight of both armies. After 
indulging in all sorts of trills and runs; 
he finally struck into several tunes with 


‘so far as 


which we were very familiar, but which we 
had no expectation of in such cir- 
‘ Stand for Jesus,’ ‘ Hold 

the Fort,’ and ‘Ma 
iar tunes which 


trumpeter.” 
a Bn the» forces that make for har- 
monious action between the natives and 


way the troops *o 
pposite bank, when a misstep 
would have made him the target for a 
thousand rifles. Here Edward White and 
William Trembly, of B Company, swam 
the river, carrying a rope which was to 
enable Funston. and forty-five other Kan- 
sans--to- cross on bamboo-rafts—the-two 
naked and unarmed men attaching this 
ferry-rope to the supports of the insurgent 
trenches, as no more convenient object was 
found, and throwing mud balls at the 
amazed enemy. 
Colonel Metcalf thinks it worthy of men- 
tion that men so young as those of his 
command im restraint upon them- 
selves when their officers ht the time 
had arrived for relaxing discipline. The 
t Tartar, taking them back to 
San sco, reached Hong-kong Sep- 
tember 6. There “ the entire regiment was 
given shore leave with almost no restric- 
tions, and, owing to various complica- 
tions, nearly eight days were spent in 
Hong-kong rbor, the regiment being 
ashore almost all that time. Very much 
to the surprise of the city of Hong-kong, 
the men of the regiment showed themselves 
to be gentlemen as well as soldiers, and, 
known, no member of the regi- 
ment was spoken to reprovingly by a po- 


Se 


lieeman du our stay.” And he adds 
significant] at, at the time of sailing 
from ila, every officer and man had 
ust received two months’ pay in good 
United States gold. 


Finally, at the end of an experience 
which we should cal! wonderful if it were 
not of our own day, “the boys returned 
to their sehool-books, to the stores and of- 
fices, to the shops and the farms of the 
State. They have taken up the duties of 
citizenship and the ways of peace as quiet- 

















Launching of the Monitor “Wyoming”’ 


HE first event in the jubilee cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the admission of Cali- 
fornia to the Union (of which 
there are some additional illus- 
trations on 926) was the 
launching of the Uni States monitor 
Wyoming at the Union Iron Works, 
September 7, in the presence of thou- 
sands. The ship was simply a huge steel 
hulk, painted red, and gayly trimmed with 
flags, but the launching was impressive. 
Miss Frances H. Warren, of Wyoming, broke 
the traditional bottle over her bow, and 
named this last addition to Uncle Sam’s 
navy. As the revolving iron machine, 
called the trip shore, cut away the last. 
block, the huge steel craft, weighing more 
than two and a half million pounds, slid 


down the ways, and with a mighty splash 
entered the water, while the band from 
the U. 8. 8. Iowa played the national an- 
them, and the great crowd cheered. 

The Wyoming has some novelties in 
construction which make her noteworthy. 
She is one of four steel monitors author- 
ized by Congress in 1898 for coast de- 
fence. She is 252 feet on the water-line, 
and maximum beam of 50 feet. Great 

ins have been taken to make the hull! 
invulnerable. The chief novelty is that 
the surface of the turret is inclined, and 
that the crew will be berthed on deck in 
a superstructure. Every device has been 
used to secure good air below. The armor 
is twelve inches abreast of the boilers. 
Her engines are of 2400 horse-power, and 
she is expected to make twelve ts. 
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the tion as a whole, we must not 
over the companionship of similar or- 
ganizations in the far East.- There at the 
same time were the men from Idaho who 
had made the voyage across the Pacific 
on a floating furnace—-for the coal.in their 
troop-ship’s hold became ignited in some 
unex way, and, because of its 

more on one side than on the 
other, poor Morgan City labored along 
almost on the a beam-ends. Looking 
to starboard through a dead-light one 
could see only the blue vault of heaven; 


looking to one seemed to be plough- 
ing . and into the ocean, rather 
than over it. These were the niountaineers 


who roared with lavghter at sight of some 
of their. comrades floundering through a 
muddy stream, though they were at the 
moment advancing by rushes in the brill- 
iant charge that wen the day in their first 
bat men who could not hear the 
bugler sound “ Halt!”—the men who rose 
to an emergency with such an old-fashion- 
ed sense of personal responsibility that, as 
even the Idaho’s junior major writes me, 
“Each One became a host.” There was the 


~gallantNebraska regiment; so ready to 


take upon itself the hardest of the fightiu 
that the mere appearance of their aand 
on the field was the signal for a charge. 
In Minnesota’s ranks and in Oregon’s were 
men like our old favorite characters in 
Cooper’s novels, such as the silent, fear- 
less m, who fell neay San Isidro. 
California,, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Iowa, Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, ne Speen Tennessee, and Wash- 
ington—each of these States was repre- 
sented in the volunteer forees serving 
under General Otis. I cannot say that 
each one of these organizations was whol- 
ly fortunate in its Philippine experiences: 
one or two of them showed unsteadiness 
at critical moments, especially during the 
first month or so after landing at Manila 
—a fault which is commonly associated 
with inexperience, and which, by-the-way, 
the Thirteenth Regular Infantry exempli- 
fied much more strikingly in the campaign 
of June, 1899. Nevertheless the charac- 
terization that has been given of the Twen- 
tieth Kansas. is offered as that of a repre- 
sentative or typieal body of American vol- 
unteer soldiers in the Philippines at the 
inning of the insurrection. 

e know the creditable record of these 
men, among whom were so many who en- 
tered the service “ not for livelihood, not 
for glory, but for pure love of country,” 
and who, when their task was finished, 
“took up the duties of citizenship Tey 
and earnestly ”; but have we as yet looked 
closely enough at the excellent member- 
ship of the volunteer organizations? When 

ing the true explanation of their suc- 
cess, have we found it in the character and 
education of privates as wel! as officers, 
and do we fully realize the bearing of this 
consideration upon the problem of re- 
cruiting for that larger force which now 
seems indispensable? If its mission in the 
world is to be accomplished with credit— 
if the nation which sends it out is to win 
honor, and not to incur disgrace, through 
its deeds—our og d must not only be an 
effective force in the field, but in all re- 
lations of life it must be held to conformi- 
ty with a high standard of conduct. The 

lain lesson of the volunteers’ experience 
is that the character of the men selected 
is of the utmost importance. : 

Finally, a word may be addressed to 
those who have recently been engaged in 
an attempt which I hope is not altogether 
congenial—that of despoiling the volun- 
teers of their laurels on the ground that 
they desecrated Filipino -churches.. It is 
impossible to assume that such critics 
have taken pains to familiarize themselves 
with the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the archipelage. From the end 
of the sixteenth century until the present 
day, through all the crue! warfare cf Mo- 
hammedan inst Christian, southern 
islands against central and northern isl- 
ands, the Moros against the Bas scab 
and native Christians, priests, ing the 
field in m, have been the most ag- 
gressive leaders of the nerthern forces, 
while their churches have been centres of 
attack and defence. During three centu- 
ries there has never been a time when these 
edifices did not bear the double character 
of churches and forts. The use to which 
they were to be puf by the insurgents was 
revealed in the most startling fashion 
when hostilities began; more or less) re- 
luctantly the local view was udepted by 


our a to the extent that was obvi- 
ously tively necessary. I have 
written of this more fully in another 


place; my object at present ie, of course, 
not to condone any act of vandalism, but 
to suggest that a definition of terms should 
recede discussions which take us into a 
eld where “church” and “ priest, or 
friar,” have not quite the meaning that 
we usually attach to these words. 
Maxgion WiILcox. 
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OF THE -FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADMISSION OF 








New York University and Practical Economics 


HE cause of higher commercial 
education may be said to have 


been first taken seriously 
throughout the United States 
upon the appearance, about 


seven years ago, of a report of 
Professor Edmund James, who, at the in- 
vitation of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, had visited the leading European 
schools of commerce and made a personal 
investigation of their organization and 
work, having been chosen for this mis- 
sion as the principal authority on the 
subject in this country and the exponent 
of a comprehensive course of commercial 
study already pursued in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. This report, which was reprinted by 
our general government, showed that while 
for years our popular potion of a com- 
mercial or business college had been rep- 
resented by almost any institution in 
which a boy or girl might: take a few les- 
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sons in bookkeeping, stenography, or type- 
writing, all the great nations of Europe, 
except England, and with Germany far in 
their lead, had been raising up and send- 
ing abroad into all the commercial world 
generations of young men fundamentally 
and thoroughly instructed in financial and 
mercantile science. Owing to the sur- 
prised interest awakened by this revela- 
tion, we now have, besides the Wharton 
foundation, departments of commercial 
education in the University of Chicago, 
the University of Wisconsin, and the Uni- 
versity of California. Moreover, it is re- 
marked that some of the studies embraced 
in their curriculum are represented in 
Harvard, Yale, and other universities; 
and of these institutions, Columbia re- 
tently offered to set off or to originate a 
special department of commercial instruc- 
tion on condition of a subvention by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. Mean- 
while the interest in Europe, now partly 
reflex, increases; Great Britain begins to 
realize her deficiency, the Continent is 
more and more thickly dotted with sec- 
ondary and higher schools of commerce, 
and Germany, still in the van, has open- 
ed, in Leipsic, the first commercial uni- 
versity. 

In connection with this movement, and 
technically a step in advance of any ac- 
tion as yet taken by these great educa- 
tional bodies, at least by those on this side 
of the Atlantic, the establishment of a 
strictly professional college, to be known 
as the School of Commerce, Accounts. and 
Finance, is now announced by New York 
University. Pedagogically, a college of 
accountancy and economic administra- 
tion, considered as a centre of profes- 
sional education, will stand one remove 
in advance of the schools or departments 
already mentioned; but Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, with a modesty becoming the 
sponsor of so important a pioneer under- 
taking, says merely that it differs. “ This 
school.” he- writes in his announcement, 
* differs from the several schools of finance 
or commerce recently established by prom- 
inent universities in America in that its 
entire instruction is intended to be pro- 
fessional in character.” Further empha- 
sizing the place of the new school in the 


modern system of education, he explained, 
in a recent interview: “In various insti- 
tutions there are departments that teach 
subjects similar to those we plan to have 
in the new school; but in every case these 
departments are parts of the collegiate 
course. We propose to make ours a pro- 
fessional school, separate and distinct, 
just as are the courses in law and medi- 
eine.” 

Two distinct yet correlated professions, 
evolved in the development of modern 
business conditions, and already as such 
familiar to the publie apprehension, are 
described in the Chancellor’s announce- 
ment, that of accountancy and that of 
administration. And it was to meet the 
twofold demand for the education, pro- 
fessional in the academic sense, of those 
who are to be our future public account- 
ants, and of those who shall be in various 
degrees our administrators of affairs, that 
“the council of the university decided to 
establish the school on a broad basis of 
advanced instruction in accounting, com- 
mercial law, and economic science, and to 
name the institution the New York: Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance.” ; 

Accountancy has been for some years a 
recognized calling of great and growing 
importance, both in Great Britain and in 
the United States; and the complicated 
responsibilities of its position, the vast 
issues at stake in the discharge of these 
responsibilities, and other worthy consid- 
erations, have long indicated its true plane 
in the commercial and financial world as 
that of a learned profession. Unaided by 
university, parliament, or legislature, it 
has achieved a creditable record on both 
sides of the water; but its educational 
ventures have demonstrated the necessity 
of university supervision, while at the 
same time its peculiar relation to the 
equipoise of business confidence has clearly 
shown that for its own and the public 
good the profession itself ought to be 
under State regulation. Under the legis- 
lative act of 1896 “to regulate the pro- 
fession of public accountants,” in which 
New York took the initiative in- the safe- 
guarding of this -important calling, the 
regents founded, for applicants of twenty- 


five years of age, of good moral character, 
and who have had three years’ experience 
in the practice of accounting, including 
one year in the office of an expert account- 
ant, an examination in the theory of ac- 
counts, in practical accounting, in audit- 
ing, and in commercial law; upon passing 
which examination a certificate is issued 
of qualification to practise as a certified 
public accountant, with exclusive right to 
use the professional initials C.P.A. This 
legal action, taken at the request of the 
profession itself, raised the standard of 
qualification and necessitated more im- 
peratively the establishment of a college 
of accountancy under the auspices of one 
or another of our great administrative 
educational faculties; and Charles Waldo 
Haskins, as president of the board of ex- 
aminers and of the New York State So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, and 
in close friendly touch with the entire pro- 
fession at home and abroad, was requested 
to confer with leading educators with a 
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view to the founding of facilities for the 
pursuit of peemeet study in this de- 

rtment of higher commercial education. 

is much of the initial history of the 
first university coll of its kind in the 
world will justify the ascription of. the 
chancellor that its origin is “ immediately 
due to enthusiastic action on the part of 
the professional accountants of the State 
of New York.” 

Now it so ha ed that Chancellor 
MacCracken, in his last annual re 
had called the attention of the council to 
the fact that New York University would 
be seventy years of age in October, 1900, 
and had suggested the celebration of this 
septuagesimal by some worthy: and char- 
acteristic memorial of the advent of the 
twentieth century. So that when these 
two strangers met it may be said in a 
very significant sense that they had been 
looking for each other. Our daily papers 
have called attention to the seven existing 
schools of the university—the college, 
the graduate, medical and Jaw schools, the 
schools of pedagogy and of applied sci- 
ence, and the veterinary college—as to- 
gether roughly representing the seven de- 
cades of its corporate life, and have pret- 
tily remarked that this eighth founda- 
tion fitly represents the new decade and 
the beginning of the new century. The 
proposition was canvassed in all its bear- 
ings, and, when laid before ‘the council, 
was reconsidered for some months within 
ever - widening circles of definition, until 
the plan included the studies profession- 
ally indicated in the title School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance. 

Of the calling correlative to account- 
ancy, and ized as a profession in 
the organization of the new department 
of the university, the printed announce- 
ment says: “Coincident with the impera- 
tive and increasingly u t demand for 
adequate education in all branches of the 
higher accountancy there is being devel- 
oped, by the multiplying exigencies of 
modern business, an important calli 
coming to be known as the profession o' 
administration; a profession represented 
by men of affairs whor~ bent of mind and 
whose studies and experience fit them to 
grasp, in all its fulness and in all its parts 
and ramifications, any enterprise, of what- 
soever kind, in the world of trade and 
commerce, and to take full charge of the 
venture and carry it forward to a suc- 
cessful issue. The administrator, the man 
of signal executive ability, handles the 
reins of a multifarious business on com- 
prehensive principles; principles which 
are to him of more importance than the 
knowledge of technical details possessed 
by his subordinates, however valuable this 
knowledge may also be to him as acces- 
sory to his administrative — From 
these leaders of affairs in the world of 
commerce and finance—for themselves as 
proprietors and managers, and for their 
assistants who are to succeed them in con- 
trol of business—has come the present 
universal appeal to professional educa- 
tors for university instruction in the sci- 
ences immediately connected with prac- 
tical life.’ And again: “ Not only admin- 
istrators of affairs, but, in due proportion, 
their assistants, ought each to understand 
the philosophy as well as the art of his 
calling, and be able intelligently to adapt 
himself and his work to the exigencies of 
the commercial and financial world.” 

The school will be located in the new 
University Building on Washington 
Square, and will open October 1, 1900. 
The hours of study, to permit the attend- 
ance of young men engaged in financial 
and commercial houses or at work in 
other departments of education during the 
day, will be from eight to ten in the even- 
ing; and the course, which is intended to 
lead to the C.P.A. certificate or to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Commercial Science 
—B.C.S.—or both, will be of two years’ 
duration. The faculty consists of Chan- 
cellor MacCracken, President Haskins as 
dean of the school, Dean Ashley of the 
law-school, President Sprague of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, Comptroller La- 
frentz of the American Surety Company, 
Editor Kittredge of Accountics, Secretary 
Brummer of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants, and Au- 
ditor Cook of the New York Board of Ed- 
ucation, as professors of various branches 
of accountancy, Registrar Tompkins and 
Professors Kenneson, Erwin, Rounds, and 
Opdyke in law; Professor Bogart in pub- 
lie finance and banking; Professor Aymar 
as lecturer on insurance; and four others, 
in administration, economic geography 
and statistics, domestic commerce, and 
foreign commerce, not yet announced. The 
method of instruction = at first etc 
ly by lectures, especially in accountancy, 
otay to the paucity of text-books in the 
English language and adapted to American 
use. It is hoped, however, that the de- 
mand for educational authorship caused 
by this deficiency will create its own sup- 
ply; and it is confidently predicted that 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of New York University will dem- 
onstrate in the character of efficiency of 
its alumni that business is a science and 
that the higher accountancy is worthy of 
the position accorded to it as one of the 
learned professions. 

CuarLes WALDO HASKINS. 
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NOTHER foreign loan has been 
placed in New York, This time 
it is an issue of four-per-cent. 
treasury notes of the German 
government, with four and five 
years io run, amounting to 80,- 

000,000 marks, or about $20,000,000, the 
whole of which was placed-before the 
American public by the bankers of Berlin 
and New York and subscribed to with 
avidity as an investment. [It was purely 
a business transaction and not.a device 
for drawing gold, as was the allotment 
recently of a part of the British Ex- 
chequer three-per-cents. It signifies that 
the accumulation of capital here and the 
consequent low rates for money have reach- 
ed a point at which we are able to lend 
to European governments or to large cor- 
porations abroad under present conditions 
to better advantage than their own cap- 
italists. 

For many years the United States was 
a borrowing nation, and not only were 
government bonds sold abroad, but Amer- 
ican corporate securities were held there 
in large volume, and foreign capital, 
— investment here in many indus- 
trial enterprises which were developing 
and yielding large profits. This went on 
while rates of interest were high and we 
were short of working capital, unti! there . 
was a vast accumulation of American in- 
debtedness in Europe, which absorbed in 
payments of interest and dividends the 

roceeds of our excess of exports over 
imports. It used up what was known 
as the balance of trade in our favor, 
which in fact it also created. 

The balance of trade has increased to 
enormous proportions in the last three 
years, averaging considerably more than 

,000,000 a year, and with that we 
have been. paying our debts and buying 
back our securities. At the same time 
we have been accumulating capital at 
home until interest rates on absolute se- 
curity are down to three per cent. or less, 
and steady five-per-cent. profits in busi- 
ness are regarded as good. How much we 
still have to pay on the other side cannot 
be approximately estimated, but events 
are showing that out of our excess of ex- 
ports we can. now buy the .best foreign 
securities and loan money to the govern- 
ments of Europe, for no gold went abroad 
on the German notes, but the settlements 
are made through the commercial ex- 
changes. If gold is drawn to Berlin it 
will go from London, not New York. 

result was to absorb a considerable 
volume of foreign exchange, created by 
shipments of cotton, wheat, and other 
merchandise, and to produce a distinct 
hardening of the rates. A Swedish loan 
of $10,000,000 has also been seeking a 
market here, and such incidents account 
for the fact that we are not importing 
gold. The movement at this season is 
usually in this direction, but we are not 
in need of gold while we have surplus 
capital seeking investment. 

oney has begun to move in conside: 
able volume from the New York banks to 
the South and West, to be used in “ mov- 
ing the crops.” This movement began 
later than usual this year and is some- 
what lighter, which is accounted for in 
part by the increased volume of bank cur- 
rency in other parts of the country, which 
in some measure meets the local needs 
in the exchanges produced by the crop 
movement. T me the bank reserves 
have been drawn down considerably, the 
surplus of about $20,000,000 above the 
legal requirement is the largest in five 
years. For two or three years prior to 
the present it was very low, but the de- 
mands of the interior for currency were 
then much heavier and bank funds were 
also in more active use at home. 

The rates for money are but slightiy 
affected by the drain. Rates have hard- 
ened a little and the demand for discounts 
has increased to a small extent, but the 
e awakening is slow to come. For 
this polities may be somewhat account- 
able, for people are disposed to wait while 
there is any uncertainty in the future af- 
fecting the finances of the country. 

There is still some agitation in the 
cotton-market, and some difficulty in so 
adjusting the meagre supply of available 
material to the demand as to steady the 
price. The prices of finished goods do 
not respond readily to the advance in raw 
material, and mills are shutting down in 
Manchester-and Fail River, while brokers 
speculate in ten-cent cotton. The iron 
and ‘steel situation is still unsettled, and 
a new cause of disquietude appears in the 
strike of coal-miners throughout the an- 
thracite region. 

No significant incident is to be chroni- 
cled at the European money centres. Lon- 
don still works along laboriously under 
the draft of war expenses and treasury 
borrowings and payings, looking for the 
reopening of the Rand: mines for a new 
gold supply now that the South-African 
war is practically over. 
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A DOCTOR’S REASON. 
“Doctor, why do you tell nurse to use Ivory Soap?” 
“Two or three years ago, the students at a college in which I 
am interested, bought some of each kind of soap for sale in the city 
* and made analyses of them. The result was, that purity, price 
and uniformity of quality indicated Ivory as the soap to be recom- 
mended, Since then I direct my patients to use it exclusively.” 


Ivory Soap—99 44160 Per Cent. Pure. 
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| of artists referred to by some as “ The Adirondack School of 
| Painters,’ the New York Central will make exceedingly low 


rates to the Adirondack Mountains from September 15th to | 





October 31st, tickets being good to return within fifteen days | 
_ from date of sale. 
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